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FOREWORD 


The Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery was created in 
July 1959 for the purpose of making the first comprehensive review of 
our national security policy process since the discussion and debate 
preceding the passage of the National Security Act of 1947. 

The goal of the Subcommittee has been to determine whether the 
policy-making machinery at the highest levels of our government is 
adequate to identify and plan ahead on the critical issues of national 
survival; to determine whether this same machinery promotes effec- 
tive coordination of policies; and to make constructive recommenda- 
tions for improvement where necessary. 

The National Security Act of 1947 established the National Security 
Council as the main organ at the summit of the government for advis- 
ing the President with respect to the integration of domestic, foreign 
and military policies relating to the national security. The National 
Security Council and its subordinate machinery have, therefore, been 
a central subject of the studies and hearings of the Subcommittee. 

I asked the Executive Secretary of the National Security Council 
whether he and his staff would be willing to take on the task of pre- 
paring an organizational history of the Council, to be published as a 
Subcommittee print. This study represents their generous response 
to my request. 

The two authors of the study, Mr. James S. Lay, Jr. and Mr. Robert 
H. Johnson, write from a unique background of experience. Mr. Lay 
has served continuously with the NSC staff since the Council was 
established in 1947—as Assistant Executive Secretary of the Council 
from 1947 to 1950 and as its Executive Secretary since that time. 
Mr. Johnson has been a member of the NSC staff since 1951 and, since 
August 1959, has been Director of the Planning Board Secretariat. 

The Subcommittee is most grateful for this valuable work. I am 
confident it will prove of wide interest to the Congress, Executive 
Branch officials, scholars, and the general public. 


Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery. 


Aveust 11, 1960. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL 
SECURITY COUNCIL’ 


I. GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


In a little less than thirteen years the National Security Council has 
been transformed from a brief statement of purposes in the National 
Security Act of 1947 into a well-established part of the governmental 
machinery. Two Presidents have endorsed, supported and fully 
utilized it. The organization and procedures of the Council have been 
adjusted to meet the individual needs and desires of each of the Presi- 
dents who have presided over it as well as the requirements of a chang- 
ing world situation. However, the Council mechanism has also 
evolved continuously; each stage in its development has been built 
upon the stage before. 

Even in advance of World War II there were individuals who saw 
the need for improved means of correlating our foreign policy with our 
military and economic capabilities. However, it was the deficiencies 
exposed by the pre-Pearl Harbor period of diplomatic and military 
maneuver, the handling of wartime problems involving relationships 
between foreign, military and domestic policies, and the development 
of policies for the postwar period that demonstrated to many individ- 
uals, in and out sd uawiibendat the need for better machinery for re- 
lating our foreign and our military policies. Durmg the wartime 
period General George C. Marshall is understood to have been an early 
advocate of improved top-level coordinating machinery. 

The genesis of the National Security Council has, however, many 
sources. One such source was U.S. wartime participation with the 
British in combined committees, and more particularly, our rience 
with the Combined Chiefs of Staff. In these committees the U.S. 
participants became familiar with British development and use of 
committees and committee secretariats. In the course of their collab- 
oration with the British, U.S. officials also became familiar with the 
British Committee of Imperial Defense which had been established in 
1904 as a means of assuring high-level coordination of national security 
matters. 

U.S. officials recognized that any similar U.S. organizations would 
have to be adapted to the requirements of the U.S. Presidential system 
which are, of course, in important respects different from those of the 
British Parliamentary system. The experience of the United States 
with the Combined Chiefs of Staff organization was applied during 


! This history deals only with the unclassified organization and procedures of the National Security 
Council. It does not include the substance ee or discussions on national security matters within 
the NSC organization because they are of a ntial nature involving matters of 
and because most of them must remain classified for security reasons. Obvio , it would be 


inappropriate 
for this history to contain any individual appraisal of the many officials who have been as- 
sociated with the NSC organization. However, it should be the organizatio 
described herein were 
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1 verned by the requirements of the subject matter and of the individuals 

involved in the work Uf te Coenell dorkue: tas terious tuaue-et ite . In the of the 

organization and procedures on which this history concentrates is to serve the offi of in 
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the war to the development of the organizational structure of the U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, as well as to the development of the staff and 
sub-committee structure of the State-War-Navy Coordinating Com- 
mittee (SWNCC), established late in 1944 to provide a more regular 
channel of communication between the State Department and the 
U.S. military on politico-military matters.” 

The “Committee of Three’? which was established during World 
War II and subsequently abolished was, in a sense, one of the predeces- 
sors of the National Security Council. This committee was composed 
of the Secretaries of State, War and Navy and was designed to facili- 
tate consultation among these Presidential advisers on_politico- 
military matters. 

In the immediate post-war period numerous individuals and groups 
studied the problem and advocated some kind of high-level coordinat- 
ing mechanism. One of the more comprehensive of these studies, and 
the first one to suggest the name ‘‘National Security Council’’, was the 
report prepared by Mr. Ferdinand Eberstadt for Secretary of the 
Navy Forrestal in September 1945 as a result of the controversy over 
unification of the armed services.* 

So many different individuals and organizations contributed to the 
development of the concept and the specific legislative proposals re- 
lating to the National Security Council that analysis of this phase of 
the Council’s history could readily provide the basis for a separate 
study. It is necessary in this short history of the Council, therefore, 
to concentrate essentially upon developments which began with the 
enactment of the National Security Act of 1947. Even for the period 
covered, this history does not pretend to be completely comprehensive, 
but it does attempt to cover all major developments. 

The National Security Act, passed by a Republican Congress and 
approved by a Democratic President, is best known as the legislation 
that provided for ‘‘unification” of the armed services. However, it 
was the intent of Congress in passing the act ‘‘to provide a comprehen- 
sive program for the future security of the United States” * and 
Title I of the Act provides coordinating mechanisms in three other 
areas of national security activity—.e., the areas of national security 
policy ; of intelligence; and of military, industrial and civilian mobiliza- 
tion. The National Security Council (NSC), the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) and the National Security Resources Board (NSRB) 
were created to coordinate the various activities of the existing Execu- 
tive departments and agencies in these three fields. 

The Act provided that the function of the Council should be to 
“advise the President with respect to the integration of domestic, for- 
eign, and military policies relating to the national security so as to 
enable the military services and other departments and agencies of 
the government to cooperate more effectively in matters involving the 
national security.” It further stated that, subject to the direction of 
the President, the Council should: 


ad... . assess and oe the objectives, commitments, 
and risks of the United States in relation to our actual and 


2 SWNCC was reconstituted as the State-Army-Navy-Air Force Coordinating Committee (SANACC) 
rae the end of the war. For discussion of the relationship of SANACC to the NSC see infra, pp. 

3 Unification of War and Navy Departments and Post-war Organization for National Security, Report to Hon. 
James Forrestal, Secretary of Navy. (Committee on Naval Affairs, United States Senate, 79th Congress, 
First session), pp. 7-8, 55. 


‘ National Security Act of 1947, Section 2. 
* The Eberstadt report had also proposed creation of a CIA and an NSRB. 
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otential military power, in the interest of national security, 
or the purpose of making recommendations to the President 
in connection therewith; and 
. . . . consider policies on matters of common interest to 
the departments and agencies of the Government concerned 
with the national security, and . . . make recommendations 
to the President in connection therewith. 


The Central Intelligence Agency, created by the same Act, was placed 
under the Council. 

The Act specified that the Council should be composed of the Presi- 
dent, Secretaries of State, Defense, Army, Navy and Air Force, and 
the Chairman, National Security Resources Board, but authorized the 
President to designate the Secretaries of executive departments, the 
Chairman of the Munitions Board and the Chairman of the Research 
and Development Board as Council members. The Act further stated 
that the President should preside over Council meetings, but provided 
that, in his absence, he might designate a member of the Council to 
preside in his place. Finally, the Act provided for the establishment 
of a career staff headed by a civilian Executive Secretary appointed 
by the President. 

It is possible to identify three distinct phases in the Council’s 
evolution: (a) an initial phase (September 1947-June 1950) during 
which the Council was organized and established itself as a useful part 
of the governmental machinery; (b) a second phase (June 1950- 
January 1953) during which the Council was reorganized in the light 
of operational experience and to meet the greatly increased demands 
placed upon it by the Korean War; and (c) a third phase (January 1953 
to date) during which the Council mechanism was further strengthened 
and adjusted to the requirements of a new President. 


II. Tae Intrrat PHAse 


(SEPTEMBER 1947—-JUNE 1950) 
Introduction 


Those who participated in the initial organization and work of the 
Council were motivated by certain key principles. Central to every- 
thing else was their recognition of and emphasis upon the Council’s 
role as a policy advisory body to the President. 

At the time the Council was organized there were some within the 
Executive Branch who favored a somewhat different emphasis. 
They did not deny that the Council was fundamentally an advisory 
body to the President. But they believed that when, in the absence 
of the President, there was consensus within the Council on a par- 
ticular matter; when the departments or agencies represented on the 
Council were able to carry out the decision reached; and when that 

6s lo 
which CIA was built, "The Presidential Directive ot 1946 also created the National Authority 


to seek to ensure that the foreign intelligence activities of U.S. Government were ‘ developed 
and coordinated so as to assure the most effective accomplishment of the intelligence ‘wheaun cxhsisa to the 
national security’. The Director of Central a who cIG, his responsibilities 
“‘under the direction and control” of the NIA (11 Federal 1337-39, February 5, 1946). NIA was, 
in turn, closely associ with the so-called “ tee of * which had the same membership as 
NIA (except that it did not include a President’s representative) but a broader role. Mr. S 

who was named as the first Director of Central Intelligence, was subsequently the first NSC Executive 


58959—60—_2 
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decision was within the scope of previously approved Presidential 
policies, it would not be necessary to take the matter to the President 
for decision. 

It was decided, however, that the Council’s role should be limited 
strictly to advising the President. The advisory character of the 
Council was the principal theme of a statement of the ‘“Concept’’ of 
the Council approved by the President in July 1948.’ The only 
qualification placed upon this proposition was the recognition that, 
under the statute, the Couneit members had certain corporate re- 
sponsibilities for issuing general directives concerning the organization 
and coordination of such foreign intelligence activities of the several 
government departments and agencies as relate to the national 
security. Even this is not truly an exception, for the President 
retains the ultimate power of decision within the Executive Branch. 

Corollary to this emphasis upon the advisory character of the 
Council was the acceptance of the principle that divergencies of view 
as to national security policy should not be suppressed, but should 
be clearly reflected at each stage in the development of a policy. 
This principle has been applied to the Council’s work throughout its 
history and regularly resulted in presentation to the President of 
what sm come to be known as “‘split’’ policy recommendations. 

Within the broad and basic concept as to the advisory character of 
the Council, the officials responsible for organizing the Council’s work 
faced certain immediate practical decisions as to what kinds of prob- 
lems should be tackled first. 'The Council’s functions, as stated in 
the statute, were very broad indeed. It was believed, however, that 
the Council could most quickly establish itself as an organization of 
recognized usefulness to the President. and to the departments and 
agencies if, initially, instead of concentrating on some of the broader, 
longer-range national security problems, it were to make itself avail- 
able to the Council agencies for the development of policies to deal 
with problems which were of immediate, current concern to those 
agencies and which required Presidential decision. Finally, it was 
recognized that the Council was likely, under the circumstances exist- 
ing at that time, to be concerned in very considerable measure with 

blems imvolving foreign affairs and that, accordingly, the State 
epartment would play a major role within the organization.® 


The organization of the Council 


The National Security Act of 1947 was approved by the President 
on July 26, 1947. Mr. Sidney Souers, the Executive Secretary Desig- 
nate, began assembling a small permanent Council Staff in August.’ 
The Council held its first meeting on the effective date of the Act, 
Friday, September 26, 1947. Mr. Souers was sworn in as Executive 
Secretary just prior to the meeting, together with the heads of two 
other new agencies established by the Act, the Director of Central 
Intelligence and the Chairman, National Security Resources Board. 

_ Certain basic organizational decisions were made at the first meet- 
ing of the Council. It was decided that the permanent membership 
7 The immediate occasion for the preparation of the “‘Concept’’ was an appearance by the Executive 


Secretary before a Hoover Commission Task Force. H it 
stamens eee 0 owever, it was based upon and codified similar 


n this last point see Sidney W. Souers, ‘‘ Policy Formulation and National Security”. The American 
Review, Vol. XLII, No. 3 (June 1949) p. 536. 
* On the day the Council held its first meeting the Council had, in addition to the Executive Secretary, 


three employees, all detailed by participating agencies. One of these was the present Executive Secretary, 
Mr. James 8. Lay, Jr. 
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should be restricted to those officials specified by the Act and that 
attendance of other officials would be only with the approval of the 
presiding officer. The heads of other agencies were regularly invited 
for items of interest to them.” It was agreed that the Director of 
Central Intelligence should attend all Council meetings as an adviser 
and observer. It was decided that no set schedule of meetings should 
be established, but that meetings should be arranged as required. 
The Council at this inaugural meeting also approved recommenda- 
tions of the Executive Seeretary, developed in consultation with the 
participating agencies, with respect to the functions and composition 
of the NSC Staff and with respect to the initial study assignment to 
the Staff. It was agreed that CIA should initially furnish necessary 
administrative services to the NSC (e.g., fiscal, personnel and supply 
services). 

Although President Truman presided at the first Council meetin 
and occasional meetings thereatt ter, he did not regularly attend suc 
meetings until the ning of the Korean War." The President’s 
decision not to attend Council meetings was based upon his coneern 
that the discussion might be terminated prematurely by too early an 
expression of his own views * and upon his view that in this way he 
could best preserve his full freedom of action with respect to the 
policy recommendations of the Council, including any dissents thereto. 

There were those who argued that, in view of the statement in the 
statute that ‘The Secretary of Defense shall be the principal assistant 
to the President in all matters relating to the national security’, he 
should preside in the President’s absence.'* However, the President 
decided that the Seeretary of State, as the second ranking member of 
the Council as then constituted, would preside. This decision was 
also consistent with the concept that, under the cireumstances then 
existing, the State Department would play a major role in the 
organization. 

The Council’s recommendations were brought to the President for 
his consideration following the meeting, ordinarily by the Executive 
Secretary who served, in effect, as an dministrative Assistant to the 
President for national security matters. The President was kept 
regularly informed of the status of Council business through regular 
briefings by the Executive Secretary. The Executive Secretary saw 
the President daily to brief him on the latest foreign intelligence as 
well as on Council matters.'* Even though the President did not 
regularly preside, Council meetings were, from the beginning, held in 
the Cabinet Room of The White House. 

During this period certain changes occurred in the initial arrange- 
ments regarding meetings and Council participation. In May 1948 
the Council agreed that meetings should be regularly scheduled twice 
a month. However, a meeting might be cancelled if there was no 


10 It would not be useful to list for the a 1946-50, or for subsequent 


of the other officials who participated in Council cil meetings on an ad hoc However, eo si hens 
terest to note that the following participated on this 
1948: The Secretaries of Treasury, Commerce and Labor; the Attorney General; t combos. 1647 bp, 


Administrator and the Chairman. Cl vil Aeronautics 
11 Presiden: and the Chairman. Civil Aeronautics Board, ° °° |" aarng the period 
"Bouts, op acu a 1947 ee June 23, 1950. 
uers, op. cit., p. 54 
3 National * Nek of 1947, Section 202(a). In 1949 this section was amended to cnn te 
Seeroters of Dieteaas hat Be the principal assistant to to the President in all matters to the Depart- 


fense”’ 
4 With sre Recessed Wek ential ee er ep engl de Ba wa og en ana 
the Executive camuped fall responeibine 6b ee oe President daily on politico- 

affairs, Tan teh pas Admiral. Leahy. 
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business to transact and special meetings might be scheduled as 
required. These rules prevailed until the beginning of the Korean 
War. Two significant changes in membership occurred in the period. 
In January 1949 the President directed that the Secretary of the 
Treasury attend all Council meetings. On August 19, 1949, the 
President approved amendments to the National Security Act which 
created the Department of Defense as an Executive Department and 

eatly strengthened the position of the Secretary of Defense, giving 
fim clear primacy over the Service Secretaries." These amendments 
also eliminated the Service Secretaries from the Council membership 
and added the Vice President. The same amendments made the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff military advisers to the Council. The Chairman, 
JCS, thereafter attended all Council meetings. By Reorganization 
Plan No. 4 of 1949, effective August 20, 1949, the Council was placed 
in the Executive Office of the President, thus formalizing a de facto 
situation.® 

A Council staff and committee structure to deal with U.S. internal 
security problems was developed as a result of Council action initiated 
in April 1948. At that time the Council employed Mr. J. Patrick 
Coyne, former Chief of the Internal Security Division of the FBI, as 
a consultant. Mr. Coyne, who was recommended to the Council by 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, undertook at the Council’s 
request a survey of the problem of internal security. His report, sub- 
mitted to the Council in August, concluded that a more thoroughly 
coordinated and integrated effort was required in this field. To this 
end, he proposed creation of a Special Assistant on Internal Security 
to the National Security Council who would be charged with respon- 
sibility for making an assessment and appraisal of the over-all internal 
security program on a continuing basis and who would arrange through 
interested agencies for studies of particular internal security problems 
with a view to developing agreed solutions to such problems. In 
carrying out this function this individual was to work closely on a 
consultative, advisory and mutually cooperative basis with the 
representatives of the interested Executive departments and agencies. 
The Council adopted the conclusions of this report, but deferred action 
on the recommendation with respect to a Special Assistant. 

After further consideration of the problem the NSC in March 1949 
approved a directive establishing the already existent Interdepart- 
mental Intelligence Conference (IIC) as a committee of the NSC and 
creating a new Interdepartmental Committee on Internal Security 
(ICIS)."" Specific charters for the two committees were approved 
subsequently by the Council. The IIC was already responsible for 
the coordination of the investigation of all domestic espionage, counter- 
espionage, sabotage, subversion and other related intelligence matters 
affecting internal security. The ICIS was made responsible for 
coordination of all other internal security matters. 

18 Public Law 216, 81st Congress. 


© The Council offices were from the beginning located in the Executive Office Building. There were 
those who, at the time the Council was getting organized, favored locating Council offices in the Sage. 
In fact, office space was provided for the Executive Secretary in the Pentagon, but never occupied. 
decision to locate the Council offices in the Executive Office Building reflected a conscious recognition of 
the Council’s role as a staff arm to the President. 

17 At the time it was established as a committee of the NSC, the ITC was made upof the Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice; the Director of the Intelligence Division of the Army; 
the Director of Naval Intelligence; and the Director, Office of Special In , U.S. Air Force. The 
membership today is the same except that the title of the Army representative is now ‘‘Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Intelligence, Department of the Army” and, of the Air Force re tative, “Director of Special 
Investigations, the Inspector General, Headquarters U.S. Air Force”. ICIS was, and continues to 


, q 
be, com of representatives of the De ents of State, Treasury, Justice and the National Military 
Estab ent (now, the Department of Defense). 7 ; 
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The directive of March 1949 also created an NSC Representative 
on Internal Security who, under the direction of the Executive 
Secretary, was responsible for (a) assisting and advising the NSC in 
coordinating the activities of the IIC and the ICIS; (b) assisting and 
advising the IIC and the ICIS in carrying out their responsibi heii: 
(c) submitting to the IIC and the ICIS questions which, in his opinion, 
required their consideration; (d) participating, as the representative 
of the NSC, as an observer and adviser in all meetings of the IIC and 
the ICIS; (e) submitting for NSC consideration any problems which 
could not be resolved by the IIC and the ICIS, outlining divergent 
solutions proposed and making his own recommendation; and (f) 
reporting to the NSC at least quarterly on progress being made in the 
provision of adequate intdenel security. It was specified, however, 
that he should have no power of instruction, direction or supervision 
over the IIC or the ICIS. Mr. Coyne was designated as the NSC 
Representative on Internal Security. 

When, acting within its Presidentially-approved charter, either of 
the committees reached an agreement on a particular course of action, 
that agreement could be referred to the appropriate agency for 
implementation without prior reference of the matter to the NSC. 
The NSC Representative on Internal Security sought to ensure that 
matters that did appear to require Council action were brought to the 
Council’s attention. The Council was kept regularly informed of 
the committees’ activities through reports on those activities. 

Beginning with this initial period and thereafter throughout its 
history, the Council has from time to time established other standing 
committees or subcommittees. Such standing committees occasion- 
ally include members from non-Council agencies. However, they 
have characteristically been created to deal with some particularly 
sensitive subject or with a subject of direct interest to only a few of 
the agencies that participate in the Council’s work." 


The organization of the staff 


A major consideration in the initial organization of the Council’s 


steff was stated as follows by the first Executive Secretary of the 
Council: 


In organizing the staff, an effort has been made to steer a 
middle course between two undesirable extremes. If the 
personnel were entirely composed of permanent Council 
employees, there would be a tendency to reach “ivory tower’’ 
conclusions out of step with operational developments. On 
the other hand, if the personnel were solely officers detailed 
from the participating departments, unavoidable turnover 
might cause a loss of continuity. The staff, therefore, is a 
mixture of these two types. 


18 It may be useful here to compare the recommendations of the Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
os Branch of the Government (the ““Hoover Commission’’) regar the NSC with tional 
ges described above. The Hoover Commission in 1949 soopienean ied inter alia: (a) that the President 
bel given authority to determine the membership of the Council; (b) that better working level relationships 
tablished between the JCS Sih be imp and the NSC and other agencies; (c) that internal security 
Sasniees be improved; (d) s be improved and strengthened; and (e) that the Council be placed 
formally within the Presiden ffice. The 1949 statutory ch: helped ease some of the immediate 
problems with respect to mernbershlp by ees the military estab an to a single Council representa- 
tive. The statutory change wi eae to the JCS relationship to the Council eased, but did one com- 
pletely solve, he. pa problem referred ; further organizational Anta emacs in 1950 did, however, 
largely solve this problem — Pp. i) Ths surveys of internal security and —— activities (on 
the latter see infra, p. 10), had been undertaken by the Council, together with the 


Council 
actions flowing covered the moat matters ie noeed in (c) and (4). Placement ‘of the NSC in the 
Executive cong “y President dealt with the recommendation to in (e). 

* Souers, op. cit. 
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That part of the staff organization drawn from the agencies that 
participate in the Council’s work has, throughout the Council’s his- 
tory, performed two basic functions. On the one hand, the individ- 
uals who comprise this part of the staff have been individually respon- 
sible for bringing the resources of their respective departments and 
agencies to bear upon the Council’s work. On the other hand, these 
individuals have, as a group, prepared the papers considered by the 
Council. The permanent career staff of the Council has provided 
certain central services and has been a source of independent analysis 
of the subjects before the Council and its subordinate interdepart- 
mental staff groups. 

The Council Staff, as initially organized, had three principal com- 
ponents: (a) the Office of the Executive Secretary; (b) a Secretariat 
which performed such usual secretariat duties as cirulating papers, 
preparing agenda and recording Council actions; and (c) a unit called 
“The Staff” which developed studies and policy recommendations for 
Council consideration. The office of the Executive Secretary and the 
Secretariat were composed entirely of permanent Council employees. 
“The Staff’, on the other hand, initially consisted wholly of officials 
detailed on a full-time basis by the departments and agencies repre- 
sented on the Council, though it was assisted by permanent staff 
members. Because, as earlier noted, it was anticipated that the 
majority of problems dealt with by the Council under then-existing 
conditions would relate primarily to foreign affairs, the State Depart- 
ment was asked to provide an official to head this Staff. This official 
was called the “Coordinator of the Staff’. In December, 1947, a 

ermanent Council employee was added to “The Staff”. Obtained 
b permanent transfer from State, he was designated “‘Assistant to the 
rdinator’. Immediately following the first Council meeting, full- 
time members of ‘““The Staft” were designated by State, Army, Navy, 
Air Force and CIA. The State Staff Member was not initially the 
same individual as the “Coordinator”. The Secretary of Defense, 
who was not at this time represented on “The Staff”, designated a 
Special Assistant to maintain liaison with the Executive Secretary. 
Because it was itself in process of organization during this period, the 
NSRB did not designate a Staff member until February 1948. Non- 
members of the Council were represented at meetings of ‘“The Staff’ 
on an ad hoc basis when subjects of concern to them were being con- 
sidered. Members of ‘The Staff” were generally of the rank of 
lieutenant colonel or colonel (Navy: commander or captain) or 
equivalent Civil Service rank; the Coordinator was a senior Foreign 
Service Officer. 

It might be noted here that the changes that have occurred during 
the life of the Council in the terminology applied to the different parts 
of the Council staff organization have been a source of some confusion 
to those outside the organization. Thus initially, as indicated, the 
term “The Staff” was oe to the principal interdepartmental 
component of “The NSC Staff”. Following the 1950 reorganization 
the interdepartmental components, the ‘‘Senior NSC Staff” and the 
“Staff Assistants’, were formally still considered a part, along with 
‘the permanent career staff, of “The NSC Staff”. However, in prac- 
tice it became customary to apply the latter term to the permanent 


% Hereafter when reference is made to this interdepartmental staff component of 7-50 period, 
be identified as ‘The Staff” in quotation marks, emery one 
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career staff only. This practice was formalized at the time.of the 1953 
reorganization. 

In November 1947 a fourth component was added to the Council 
staff structure. As a result of a meeting of.the Four Secretaries 
(Defense, Army, Navy and Air Force) attended by Mr. Souers, the 
chiefs of the plans and operations divisions in the three military 
services were Senignened “Consultants” to the Executive Secretary. 
The Secretary of State similarly agreed to designate the Chief of the 
Policy Planning Staff as the State Consultant. to. Mr. Souers. A 
Consultant. was named by NSRB in June 1948, and the Director of 
Central Intelligence performed this function for CLA. In addition, 
the Secretary of Defense designated the Director of the Joint Staff to 
advise the Executive Secretary. Although a number of important 
changes have been made in the Council staff organization since 1947, 
the basic pattern of a two-level interagency staff organization, estab- 
lished in 1947, has persisted downto the present day. 

Only relatively minor changes occurred im this staff organization 
during the period under review. In April 1949, after Mr. Louis 
Johnson became Secretary of Defense, he named a Member for ‘‘The 
Staff’ and formally designated the Director of the Joint Staff as his 
NSC Consultant. The position of State Member of ‘‘The Staff” and 
the position of the Coordinator of ‘“The Staff’’ were combined in July 
1949. After the National Security Act was amended in August 1949, 
the three members of ‘The Staff” from the milit services were 
redesignated ‘‘Advisers’’ and the representative of the Secretary of 
Defense became the sole member from the Defense Department. The 
Servier fe eecs continued, however, to participate fully in the work 
Oo c e ae 


Staff and Counetl procedures 


Something of the character of the problems with which the Council 
was concerned during this period, as well as during subsequent periods, 
may be suggested by a brief description of the four principal categories 
of policy papers considered by the Council. First and most important 
are the basic over-all policy papers which cover a wide range of national 
security problems and contain related political, economic and military 
strategy. Second are the papers covering individual foreign countries 
or larger geographical regions. A third category might be called “‘func- 
tional” policies. ‘These cover such national security policy matters as 
mobilization, atomic energy, Free World-Sino-Soviet Bloc trade, and 
regulation and control of armaments. Organizational policies consti- 
tute the final category. These include, among others, policies relatin 
to the Council’s own organization, internal security organization an 
the general policy directives relating to the organization and coordina- 
tion of foreign intelligence activities which are issued ‘by the Council 
pursuant to the National Security Act. 

The Council at its first meeting, on the recommendation of the 


Executive Secretary, made the assessment of U.S. objectives, com- 
mitments and risks in relation to actual and —_ US. power a 


continuing, long-range study assignment of the NSC Staff. However 
im accordance with the basic approach described earlier, it was decided 
very early that this assignment should be tackled initially through 
studies of certain critical areas of the world. It was agreed that these 
studies should subsequently be incorporated in an over-all appraisal of 
U.S. objectives, commitments and risks. 
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During much of the period 1947-50, therefore, the great majorit 
of the policies considered by the Council were policies dealin with 
particular foreign countries or larger geographical regions which pre- 
sented problems of critical significance at the time. Initially papers 
of this kind were focused on single (though major) problems and in 
some cases provided quite detailed policy guidance for dealing with 
those problems. Papers dealing with single foreign country did not 
attempt to deal with all aspects of U.S. relations with the country, 
but only with certain key aspects. However, as the months and years 
passed the Council and its staff progressively tackled broader, longer- 
range problems and broadened the scope and coverage of country and 
regional policy papers. The first paper of a broad over-all character 
dealing with the basic national security problems facing the United 
States was adopted by the Council in November 1948. 

In this initial phase of the Council’s existence relatively few policies 
of the “functional” variety were acted upon by the Council. How- 
ever, because the Council was establishing many of its basic organiza- 
tional arrangements during this period and was also making recom- 
mendations for organizational change in areas of governmental activity 
related to the Council’s work, organizational policies constituted an 
important proportion of the Council’s business. For example, the 
Council began in December 1947 to discharge its responsibilities under 
the National Security Act for issuing general policy directives concern- 
ing the organization and coordination of cack foreign intelligence ac- 
tivities of the several departments and agencies as relate to the national 
security. In January 1948 the Council initiated a general survey of 
foreign intelligence activities. This survey was wands by a group of 
consultants from outside the government and marks the first such use 
of outside consultants by the Council.” The recommendations made 
by this survey group were subsequently considered in the Council. 

Some reorientation was given to the work of the Council and “The 
Staff” when, on May 4, 1949, not long after the beginning of President 
Truman’s second Administration, the Executive Secretary met with 
the Under Secretary of State, the Chief of the Policy Planning Staff 
and other State Department officials to discuss the work of the Staff, 
and, in particular, the type of reports that the Staff had been prepar- 
ing. On the basis of the conclusions reached in that discussion, the 
Executive Secretary on May 26 issued instructions to the Coordinator 
of “The Staff” requesting “The Staff” (a) to conduct a periodical 
review of all current national security policies in order to determine 
what revisions were necessary; and (b) to undertake a proarest of 
studies on major policy problems which would appraise the national 
security aspects of those problems and analyze alternative courses of 
action open to the United States, without, however, making policy 
recommendations. ‘These instructions thus initiated two new types of 
staff activity—a general review of existing policies, and the prepara- 
tion of papers which discussed policy alternatives without recommend- 
ing a particular policy. Both types of activity have been a recurrent 
feature of Council business in the period since 1949. 

From the beginning, proposals for Council projects could and did 
originate in a variety of different ways. In the first year of the 


21 One of the members of this survey group was Mr. Allen W. Dulles,”the present Director of Central 
Intelligence 


# The review of policies was undertaken immediately; the first Staff report analyzing po alternatives 
was discussed in the Council in August 1949. rs 
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Council’s operation, for example, State was the most important single 
source of the Council’s agenda subjects but the Secretary of Defense, 
the Army and the Air Force together originated nearly as many 
Council projects. In fact, a striking feature of the Council’s early 
activities was the leading role which the late Mr. Forrestal played in 
initiating Council projects during the period that he was Secretary of 
Defense. The NSC Staff, the State-Army-Navy-Air Force Coor- 
dinating Committee, CIA and Commerce were other sources of 
projects during the first year. 

Members of ‘The Staff’’, though assigned to the Council on a full- 
time basis and physically located together in the NSC offices, also 
maintained offices in, and regular contact with, their respective 
agencies. Meetings of ‘The Staff” were conducted on an informal 
basis with the Coordinator serving as chairman. ‘The first step in the 
preparation of a paper was a meeting of ‘The Staff” to discuss the 
policy problem and to define the scope of the particular report. 
Although the principal participants in these Staff discussions were the 
members detailed by the agencies, certain members of the permanent 
career staff also participated. While the latter did not make policy 
recommendations, they did raise questions, suggest additional issues 
and often prepared redrafts of papers on the basis of the Staff 
discussions. 

Each Staff member obtained the staff-level views of his respective 
department or agency with respect to the matter under review. 
These views were sometimes submitted in writing. After one or more 
Staff discussions, in the course of which the agencies represented on 
“The Staff” further clarified their views on the subject, one member 
of “The Staff’? was ordinarily requested to prepare a draft report. 
In the usual case, the first draft of the report was prepared by the 
State Department member. As a variant of this procedure, utilized 
pares in the early days of the Council, the members of “The 

taff’”’ were requested to prepare individual agency contributions 
which were subsequently integrated into a single report. 

The usual policy paper prepared by “The Staff” during this period 
consisted of three basic elements: (a) a very brief and quite general 
statement of the problem to which the paper was addressed; (b) an 
analysis of the problem; and (c) conclusions. The analysis normally 
included such dannenite as a statement of U.S. objectives, a statement 
of existing policies and commitments, an estimate of the situation and 
possible future developments, and an analysis of the alternative 
courses of action open to the United States. ‘The ‘Conclusions’ were 
the only section of the paper normally acted upon by the Council. 
The paper as a whole was ordinarily very brief. 

After several meetings of ‘‘The Staff” on a policy draft, it was sent 
to the Consultants for concurrences. The Consultants were not re- 
quested to concur in a paper in all of its particulars, but only to 
indicate their views as to whether the paper was in such condition as 
to be suitable for Council consideration. Although ordinarily these 
concurrences were obtained without a meeting of the Consultants, 
meetings were occasionally called by the Executive Secretary, par- 
ticularly when there was a difference of view among the Consultants. 
Following such clearance, the paper, including any continuing diver- 


% On the relationships between the Council and SANACC see infra, pp; 14, 154 


58959—60——8 
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gencies of view, was submitted to the Council: for its consideration.” 
The views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff were obtained by the Secretary 
of Defense on any papers having military implications and were cir- 
culated to the Caanel olen to its consideration of the paper. 

Ordinarily the policy proposals acted upon by the Council were 
prepared by ‘‘The Staff’. In these cases where a Council member 
submitted a policy proposal directly to the Council for consideration, 
it was usually referred, sometimes after preliminary Council discus- 
sion, to ‘The Staff” for preparation of a report and recommendations. 
Nonetheless, there were a number of instances in which the Council 
acted directly upon a report submitted by one of its members (gen- 
erally the Secretary of State). Upon occasion the Secretary of State 
submitted reports for the information, rather than for the considera- 
tion, of the Council. Such reports, stating the current U.S. foreign 
policy position on some subject, were often discussed in Council 
meetings and were occasionally concurred in by the Council and 
the President.” 

One of the features of the latter part of the period under review was 
the increasing use by the Couneil of ad hoc committees to prepare 
reports for its consideration. Such committees were generally, at 
least in original membership, composed of higher-level agency rep- 
resentatives than was “The Staff.’”” They often included representa- 
tives of agencies which were not regularly represented on ‘The Staff.” 
Ad hoe committees were assigned responsibility for recommending 
policies on some of the more critical problems during the latter part 
of this period. 

The Council agenda from the start included a variety of different 
types of reports. Some were submitted for consideration as the basis 
for policy recommendations to the President. Others were submitted 
ool for Council information though, when scheduled on a Council 
agenda, they might provoke a Council discussion. Some reports were 
specifically ceciieats to serve as the basis for Council discussion. 
Some Council papers were submitted by Council members, some by 
“The Staff,’ some by non-members of the Council, and others by 
special committees or by consultants. In some instances these were 
regular periodic reports, in other cases they were prepared in response 
to specific request or because of some development or anticipated 
development. The agenda also included both oral and written reports. 

Certain regular reports were a standing feature of the Council 
agendas. Thus in the first year of the Council’s existence a written 
current intelligence report was regularly placed on the agenda for the 
Council’s information. Subsequently this report was submitted and 
scheduled monthly. In 1950 it was dropped altogether as an agenda 
item. Instead, the Director of Central Intelligence would from time 
to time in the course of Council discussion call the Council’s attention 
to intelligence information which had a bearing on the policy papers 
under consideration or which was otherwise of interest to the Council. 
Beginning in May 1948 a report prepared by the NSC Secretariat on 
the current status of work on Council and Staff projects also became 
a regular agenda item. 

*% The first policy paper prepared by ‘“‘The Staff’ was submitted to the Council in mid-October, 1947, 
and considered and adopted in November. Since this paper was prepared before there were Consultants, 


it went direetly to the Council. 
% Souers, op. cit., p. 539, 
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In the Council meeting, the Executive Secretary introduced each 
subject on the agenda, but generally did not attempt to summarize 
the contents of the reports before the Council on the assumption that 
each participant had done his “homework” in advance. The presid- 
ing officer was sometimes the first to comment upon a policy paper; 
on other occasions he called first upon the other Council members for 
comment. A general discussion of the policy paper followed. 

A decision was made at the beginning of the Council’s existence 
not to prepare written minutes which would reflect the Council dis- 
cussion. It was believed that to do so would have an undesirable 
inhibiting effect upon the discussion. Therefore, throughout the 
Council’s history, the only permanent official record that has been 
made is a record of the Council’s action on the various subjects it 
has considered. During the period 1947-53, this record was prepared 
by the Executive Secretary on the basis of his understanding of the 

ouncil’s actions, but was not normally circulated to the Council 
members for clearance in advance of its submission to the President. 
Council members could, of course, raise questions as to the Executive 
Secretary’s interpretation of what had occurred in the meeting, fol- 
lowing circulation of the approved record. Such action was seldom 
taken, however. 

It should be noted that occasionally, when it did not appear neces- 
sary to have a formal Council discussion of a report, the Council acted 
upon it by memorandum approval. This practice, originating in the 
earliest months of the Council’s activity, continues to the present 
though it is used infrequently. 

A day or two after the Council meeting the Executive Secretary 
submitted to the President the record of the Council’s actions and 
the policy papers as amended and adopted by the Council, including 
any remaining differences of view. He also submitted any Joint 
Chiefs of Staff views on the paper. The President acted upon the 
Council’s recommendations, deciding any remaining differences of 
view. The President approved only the “Conclusions” of the policy 
paper; these became the national security policy on the subject. 

ollowing the President’s action upon them, the record of the 
Council’s actions and the approved policy papers were circulated to 
all Council participants. From the beginning, when the President. 
approved policy recommendations submitted to him by the Council, 
he directed that they be implemented “by all appropriate Executive 
departments and agencies of the U.S. Government under the coordi- 
nation’ of the department or agency head who had the primary 
responsibility for implementation of the policy involved. In most 
cases this was the Secretary of State. The head of a depattiiens or 
agency which had been assigned responsibility by the President for 
implementation of a Council action or for the coordination of imple- 
mentation of a policy paper was informed of his responsibility by 
individual memorandum from the Executive Secretary. It was the 
responsibility of the coordinating agency to notify all ‘othet depart- 
ments and agencies of the actions for which each was responsible in 
implementation of the paper, and to ensure that such actions were 
taken in a coordinated manner. The coordinating agency was also 
responsible for ensuring appropriate dissemination of the policy, or 


extracts from it, to agencies of the government which were not mem- 
bers of the NSC. 
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The Council in 1948 established an ad hoe committee to re-examine 
procedures for the implementation of national security policies. That 
committee recommended, and the Council in October 1948 approved, 
continuation of existing procedures with the additional provision that 
the “coordinating agency’ would submit progress reports at appro- 
priate intervals which summarized the implementation of the policy. 
These reports were circulated to the Council for its information and 
scheduled on the agenda of a Council meeting. Thus an opportunity 
was provided for discussion at the Council level of the implementation 
of approved policies. Progress reports were quite brief (generally no 
more than one or two single-spaced pages). They sometimes reported 
on implementation on a paragraph-by-paragraph basis but initially 
there was no standard format. In the early period they were some- 
times submitted as frequently as every month or two, though four to 
six months was the more usual time period. 

Subsequently the instructions relating to the implementation of 
national security policies were amended to provide further that, if the 
coordinating agency and another participating agency differed as to 
interpretation of the policy or as to methods of implementation and 
were unable to resolve their differences, the divergent views would be 
submitted in writing through the Executive Secretary to the President 
for his decision. 


The State-Army-Navy-Air Force Coordinating Committee 


In late 1944, as noted earlier, there had been established, by agree- 
ment between the Secretaries concerned, a State-War-Navy Coordi- 
nating Committee (SWNCC). When the Air Force was established 
as a separate department by the National Security Act of 1947 it was 
added to the membership of the committee and the committee was 
re-christened the State-Army-Navy-Air Force Coordinating Com- 
mittee (SANACC). Although SANACC dealt with a broad range of 
problems, those relating to occupied areas constituted its most im- 
portant single field of activity. 

Soon after the Council was organized SANACC began to submit 
policy papers to it for its consideration. These were generally referred 
to the Staff for revision following preliminary Council consideration. 
Occasionally the Council in turn requested SANACC to prepare a 
report for it. The Executive Secretary of the Council maintained 
regular contact with the secretariat of SANACC and received 
SANACC papers. In this way, duplication of effort was avoided, 
However, it was evident that SANACC’s functions closely paralleled, 
if they did not indeed in many respects duplicate, the functions of the 
NSC Staff.“ An important difference (and one of the reasons that 
SANACC was temporarily continued) was the fact that, unlike the 
Council or its staff, it could, through action by its members, initiate 
implementation of its decisions, provided, of course, that the subject 
was within its terms of reference and that Presidential consideration 
was not required.” 

An ad hoc committee of the Council was established in March 1948 
to study the relationship between SANACC and the Council. That 
committee proposed interim terms of reference for SANACC which 
the Council approved in August 1948. Those terms of reference 


% The Eberstadt report had recommended that the NSC take over the functions of SWNCC (op. cit., 
Dp. 7; see pp. 53-54 of that report for a brief description of SWNCC organization and activities). 

27 In this respect SANACC was somewhat similar in character to the internal security committees of 
the Council established in 1949 and to the Operations Coordinating Board established in 1953. 
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provided that SANACC’s principal functions would be (a) to advise 
and assist the NSC, preparing reports and studies requested by it; 
and (b) to coordinate matters referred to SANACC by any of its 
members or by the NSC. Thus SANACC was, in effect, recognized 
as being a part of the Council’s staffing mechanism while at the same 
time it continued to perform coordinating functions on matters which 
did not come before the Council. 

In accordance with the interim terms of reference, the Council made 
a further review of SANACC six months after approval of the terms 
of reference. That review resulted in action by the Council to dissolve 
SANACC as of June 30, 1949. 


Ill. Tue Seconp PHass 


(JUNE 1950-JANUARY 1953) 
Introduction 


Though by the time of the Korean War the Council was a well- 
established, functioning organization, certain problems relating to the 
initial organizational arrangements began to become apparent. At- 
tendance at the Council meetings, originally confined to the Council 
members themselves, gradually broadened to include the Consultants 
and other departmental advisers. This tended at times to have an 
inhibiting effect upon discussion and to result in undue reliance by 
Council members upon departmental advisers during the Council dis- 
cussion. The absence of the President from the Council table, though 
it had been thought desirable for certain reasons noted earlier, tended 
to produce a less sharply focused discussion than if the President had 
been present, and action on important points at issue was sometimes 
deferred or was taken later outside the Council. Though the Council 
discussion was subsequently summarized for the President by the 
Executive Secretary, the President’s absence from the meeting de- 
prived him of the opportunity of hearing the Council members’ direct 
expression of their own views, and of the opportunity to ask questions 
and to engage personally in the interchange of views around the 
Council tabl . Council members, lacking an opportunity to present 
their respective positions directly to the President in Council meetings, 
sometimes took occasion to do so individually following the meeting. 

Moreover, detailed members of “The Staff”, working as a group in 
the NSC staff offices, tended increasingly to be looked upon as ‘‘for- 
eigners”’ by their respective agencies. the other hand, the Con- 
sultants, all of whom had heavy departmental responsibilities, tended 
over time to give less and less attention to NSC matters. These 
tendencies toward the isolation of ‘““The Staff’? members from their 
agencies and toward the increased absorption of the Consultants in 
agency work produced two additional results: (a) the tendency of 
Council members to submit policy recommendations directly to the 
Council, by-passing ‘‘The Staff”; and (b) the tendency of the Council 
to refer many problems to ad hoc Council committees. 

Experience had shown that direct referral of departmental papers 
to the Council, without joint staff work, led generally to delay. In 
the absence of such staff work which sake pertinent facts, view- 
points and alternative policies and which clearly defined the issues in 
advance of the Council meeting, the Council generally found it neces- 
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sary to refer such papers to ‘““The Staff” or to an ad hoe committee for 
interdepartmental staffing prior to final Council action. 

Ad hoe committees were sometimes a useful and occasionally a 
notably successful device, but regular referral of problems to such 
committees often also delayed work unduly. Such delays were the 
results of such factors as (a) the heavy departmental responsibilities of 
many of the members of such committees; (b) the difficulties such com- 
mittees have in arranging meetings and meeting deadlines (contrasted 
with staff groups that have regular, fixed meeting times and work 
programs); (c) the unfamiliarity of many of the members of such 
groups with Council requirements as to substance, format and pro- 
cedure; and (d) finally, and most important, the frequent inability 
of such committees to relate their work on a particular policy problem 
to other pertinent approved national security policies. Ad hoc 
committee members also tended to approach problems primarily as 
representatives of their respective agencies. 

Another problem was the lack of a Joint Chiefs of Staff representa- 
tive on ‘The Staff”. This lack made it very difficult to anticipate and 
take into account probable JCS views on a subject under discussion 
in advance of receipt of their formal written views. Such views, which 
were submitted only after staff work had been completed and the 
paper circulated to the Council for consideration, frequently required 
referral of the paper back to “The Staff’’ for reconsideration. 

A final problem related to the chairmanship of the Council’s major 
interdepartmental staff groups. As noted earlier, the State Depart- 
ment was from the beginning assigned a major role in the Council be- 
cause of State’s leading role in foreign affairs and because of the ex- 
pectation that the Council’s major concerns would be in the foreign 
affairs field. As an application of this principle, a State representative 
had been made Coordinator (chairman) of ‘The Staff”. As the 
Council developed, the matters which were of concern to it gradually 
broadened to include many problems which did not relate solely or 
even primarily to foreign affairs, though many of these problems had 
important foreign affairs aspects, e.g., military, defense mobilization, 
internal security and atomic energy problems. This gradual develop- 
ment was accelerated by the beginning of hostilities in Korea, which 
increased the importance and urgency of military and defense mobili- 
zation problems and the role of the military and defense mobilization 
representatives in the Council organization. In other words, while 
the majority of the policy papers with which the Council continued to 
be concerned were papers dealing with foreign affairs and while the 
State Department continued to play the major role in the develop- 
ment of these policy papers, the number of subjects involving direct, 
major responsibilities of other departments and agencies increased and 
with it, their role. In these changed circumstances the dual role of 
the State Coordinator of ‘“The Staff’, as an impartial chairman and 
as advocate of a State Department position, became increasingly 
difficult. Over time the feeling grew that other departments and 
agencies would cooperate more effectively in the work of the Council 
in matters directly affecting their own responsibilities if the major 
interdepartmental staff groups were chaired by someone without 
departmental ties. Finally, and of great importance, was the recogni- 
tion that the work of the interdepartmental staff group which prepared 
reports for the NSC could be fully effective in serving the Council only 
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if the chairman of the group was personally cognizant, through regular 
contact with the President, of his desires and requirements regarding 
the work of the Council. 


Reorganization of the Council and the Staff 


All of these problems had been under consideration for some time 
by the Executive Secretary and others associated with the organiza- 
tion. They were provided with an opportunity to do something about 
them in connection with a general review of basic U.S. security policies 
in the winter and spring of 1950 which produced, as an early by- 
product, a general recommendation for a revised and strengthened 
staff organization. In response to this recommendation, the Execu- 
tive Secretary * on April 17, 1950, submitted his proposals for the 
reconstitution and strengthening of the NSC Staff. He proposed the 
creation of a senior staff group composed of one representative desig- 
nated by each Council member, with a military adviser designated by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and an intelligence adviser designated by the 
Director of Central Intelligence. In addition, other agency heads in- 
vited by the President to participate in Council work might, when 
appropriate, designate an ad hoc representative on this staff. The 
members of this senior staff group were to be individuals who could 
fully and accurately reflect the views of their principals and were to 
have such departmental status and freedom from other duties as to 
permit them to devote a large part of their time to Council work. 
The existing Staff members were to become assistants to the senior 
staff group so as to take full advantage of their experience and back- 
ground and to ease the transition to the new organization. 

One objection that was soon raised to these proposals related to 
the matter of JCS representation. It was argued that it was im- 
possible for an individual ‘‘adviser” to represent a corporate body 
like the Joint Chiefs of Staff in such a staff organization. 

In May 1950 the whole problem was referred by the Council to a 
special NSC committee, consisting of representatives of State, Defense, 
and NSRB, for the preparation, in collaboration with the Executive 
Secretary, of appropriate recommendations. However, the Korean 
hostilities began before the committee was ready to submit its report. 
Immediately following the beginning of the Korean War, President 
Truman began presiding regularly at all Council meetings except for 
occasional instances when he was unable to attend.” In those in- 
stances the Secretary of State presided. At about this same time 
the President directed that the Council meet regularly every Thurs- 
day and that all important recommendations relating to national 
security policy be coordinated through the Council and its staff. 

On July 19, 1950, the President issued a directive with respect to 
the reorganization and strengthening of the Council and its staff, 
Once more he emphasized that all major national security policies 
should be recommended to him through the Council. He directed 
that Council attendance be restricted to the statutory members of 
the Council plus the Secretary of the Treasury, the Chairman, JCS, 
the Director of Central Intelligence, Mr. W. Averell Harriman (Special 
Assistant to the President), Mr, Souers, and the Executive Secretary. 

% Mr. Souers resigned as Executive Secretary effective January 15, 1950, and was succeeded by Mr. Lay. 


Mr. Souers was appointed a Special Consultant to the President and continued to attend all Council meet- 
ings until January 1953. 


* President Truman presided at 62 (or 87 percent) of the 71 Council meetings held from June 28, 1950, 
through January 9, 1953. 
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He further directed shat. pertinnpetien of other officials be only with 


his specific approval. e requested the Secretaries of State and 
Defense, the Chairman, NSRB, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Director of Central Intelligence each to 
nominate a member for a senior staff group. The President himself 
designated the members of the senior staff group on the basis of these 
nominations. Finally, he named the Executive Secretary, NSC, 
chairman of the senior staff group. 

Members of the senior staff group, or the “Senior NSC Staff”’ as it 
was soon called, were quickly nominated and, at the Senior Staff 
meeting on August 11, 1950, they in turn designated their assistants. 
Shortly thereafter Mr. Harriman also nominated a representative for 
the Senior Staff. Mr. Marion W. Boggs, a member of ‘the career 
NSC Staff and former Assistant to the Coordinator of the Staff, was 
named Coordinator (7.e., chairman) of the Staff Assistants. He also 
served as the executive secretary of the Senior Staff. The functions 
of these two interdepartmental staff groups continued to be those 
functions that the Council had assigned “The Staff” at the first Coun- 
cil meeting in 1947. On August 10, 1950, the Council directed that 
the Senior Staff assume responsibility for projects formerly assigned 
to ad hoe committees of the Council. 

These changes were directed toward solving the problems noted 
above. The relationship between the changes in Council arrange- 
ments and the problems noted earlier is obvious and direct. The 
relationship between the changes and the problems at the staff level 
needs some elaboration, however. At the senior level the agency 
representatives on the Senior Staff were drawn much more fully and 
actively into the work of the Council than their predecessors, the 
Consultants. Whereas the Consultants had played a largely passive 
role, the Senior Staff replaced ‘The Staff” as the principal staff arm 
of the Council and absorbed the assignments of existing ad hoc com- 
mittees. ‘The members of the Senior Staff were generally of Assistant 
Secretary level or above and met as a group approximately twice a 
week (sometimes more frequently) during the first year. Thus the 
Council was provided continuous staff support by a high-level inter- 
departmental staff group. 

Meanwhile, the Staff Assistants, unlike the members of ‘The Staff” 
no longer spent almost full time in NSC offices, but instead maintained 
offices only in their respective agencies where they could play a more 
active role in the development of agency views on papers before the 
Senior Staff and the Council. The Staff Assistants as a group, how- 
ever, continued to do much of the pick and shovel work of redrafting 
papers for the Senior Staff. Thus, while their semi-estrangement 
from their agencies was ended, they continued, as a group, to look at 
national security problems from more than an agency perspective and 
to take, as did the Senior Staff and the Council, a national point of 
view. 

Another change of considerable significance was the arrangement 
with respect to the chairmanship of the two major interdepartmental 
staff groups. The April proposals of the Executive Secretary had 
made no recommendations on this point. The selection by the Presi- 
dent of the Executive Secretary as the Chairman of the Senior Staff 
provided the principal staff body with a chairman who, as head of the 
permanent N 80 Staff in the Executive Office of the President, was an 
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official without Seienenies ties. Although he maintained a neutral 

sition as to policy recommendations, he participated actively in 
eding the discussion in an effort to bring out all relevant facts and 
viewpoints and to explore all feasible alternative policies. Of greatest 
significance was the fact that the Executive Secretary, because of his 
daily contact with the President, was in a position to know or to 
ascertain the President’s desires and requirements with respect to 
problems before the Senior Staff and the Council. Selection of a 
member of the permanent Council staff as the chairman of the Staff 
Assistants was a change of parallel significance. 

The 1950 changes also improved considerably the relationship 
between the Council and the Joint Chiefs of Staff at the staff level by 
placing a JCS representative on both of the new interdepartmental 
staff groups. Finally, the changes provided the Secretary of the 
Treasury who, as previously noted, had been a regular Council par- 
ticipant since 1949, with representation at the staff level. 

Subsequent changes in the Council and Staff organization 

Two major changes in Council membership and staff participation 
occurred during the period following the 1950 reorganization. Im- 
mediately after the beginning of the Korean War, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization (ODM) was created to coordinate mobilization activities 
immediately connected with the war, as contrasted with general long- 
range mobilization planning, responsibility for which continued to 
reside in NSRB. In December 1950 the President requested that the 
Director of Defense Mobilization participate in all Council meetings 
and in March 1951 the Director nominated a Senior Staff Member. 
The Economic Cooperation Administration had participated on an 
ad hoc basis in Council activities at both the Council and staff levels 
since 1948. However, the foreign assistance organization began 
participating in all Council activities in October 1951 when the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951 *® amended the National Security Act to make 
the Director for Mutual Security (a newly created office) a statutory 
member of the Council. He, in turn, nominated a member for the 
Senior Staff.*! 

In August 1951 the Bureau of the Budget designated an individual 
to serve as its representative in a purely advisory role at meetings of 
the Senior Staff and as its channel of communication with the Senior 
Staff. This representative did not attend all Senior Staff meetings. 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget, did not normally attend Council 
meetings. 

In August 1951 an additional function was assigned to the perma- 
nent career staff of the Council. The President at that time, in 
connection with his action on a report relating to the status of current 
national security programs, directed the Executive Secretary to create, 
as a part of the NSC Staff, a small reporting unit to work with the 
responsible departments and agencies to ensure that reports on the 
status of such programs were made available promptly to the Council 
or to the President. Initially two members of the NSC Staff were 
assigned to this function. They concentrated primarily upon the 


on ee Security Act of 1951, Public Law 165, 82nd Congress, Title V, Section 501—(e)-(1) (effective 
ctober 10, 1951). 

31 Since Mr. Harriman, who was designated Director for Mutual Security, had been attending Council 
meetings as a Presidential assistant and since he had a representative on the Senior Staff, the change in the 
statute did not affect attendance at Council and Senior Staff meetings though it did change the status of Mr. 
Harriman and his Senior Staff representative. 
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development and improvement, in cooperation with the agencies con- 
cerned, of regular semi-annual (later annual) status reports to the 
Council. These reports have regularly covered the military, mutual 
security, atomic energy, civil defense, mobilization, foreign informa- 
tion (now USIA), foreign intelligence, and U.S. internal security 
programs.” After the basic job of organizing this work had been 
done, the unit required only the part-time services of one individual. 
Apart from this addition and the designation of the Coordinator of 
Staff Assistants from the membership of the permanent career staff 
of the Council, the career staff was not basically changed as to func- 
tion or organization during this period. However, members of the 
permanent career staff assisted the Executive Secretary in his roles 
as Chairman of the Senior Staff and as an assistant to the President 
for NSC matters by such means as suggesting questions with respect 
to papers before the Senior Staff, redrafting papers to reflect Senior 
Staff discussion, and suggesting deficiencies in existing policy coverage. 


Senior Staff and Council procedures 

During the last half of 1950 and the first half of 1951 the Senior 
Staff and Council were very active, largely on policy matters relating 
to Korea and other problems arising out of the generally tense inter- 
national situation. Questions relating to the strengthening of major 
national security programs occupied a significant proportion of the 
time of the Senior Staff and the Council during this period. As has 
been indicated, the Senior Staff met approximately twice a week and 
sometimes met more frequently during the first few months of its 
existence. The Council was meeting an average of three times a 
month. 

The latter part of 1951 and all of 1952 were characterized by a 
resumption of a regular pattern of Council business. The Senior 
Staff reviewed existing policies and prepared policies on new subjects 
in response to changes in the situation or anticipated developments. 
It met on an average of about once a week.* Though a weekly NSC 
meeting continued to be scheduled, the scheduled meetings were some- 
times cancelled and the Council met an average of somewhat less than 
twice a month during this period. 

Also during the period 1950-51, as a result of Congressional passage 
of the ‘(Cannon Amendment” on September 27, 1950, and the “Kem 
Amendment” which superseded it on June 2, 1951,** the Council was 
given new statutory responsibilities of a rather unprecedented charac- 
ter. In essence, the Cannon Amendment provided that, during any 
period in which the armed forces of the United States were engaged in 
active hostilities carrying out a decision of the Security Council of 
the United Nations, no financial or economic assistance (other than 
military assistance) could be provided to a foreign country whose 
trade with Sino-Soviet Bloc countries was found by the NSC to be 
contrary to U.S. security interests. This legislation did not require 
reports to Congress. ‘The Kem Amendment spelled out in somewhat 
more detail what kinds of commodities fell under the trade proscrip- 
tion and required the Secretary of Defense to prepare a specific list 
of such commodities. It required certifications by the countries 

% Recently a report on the National Aeronautics and Space Administration programs has been added, 
% In addition, Senior Staff steering committees were meeting during this 


period. 
% Section 1304, Public Law 843, 8lst Congress, September 27, 1950, and Section 1302, Public Law 45, 82nd 
Congress, June 2, 1951. 
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receiving U.S. assistance that they had not been engaging in such 
trade, but provided that exceptions could be made to these require- 
ments upon official determination by the NSC that such an exception 
was in the security interests of the United States. The Council was 
required to report any such exception, with the reasons therefor, 
immediately to the Appropriations and Armed Services Committees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate and to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House. The Council was also required to make a 
quarterly review of such determinations and to report the results of 
its review to these committees. Finally, the Kem Amendment speci- 
fied that each of these reports should contain an analysis of the trade 
with the Sino-Soviet Bloc of the countries covered by the reports. 

A Special Council Committee on East-West Trade undertook the 
required staff work.* The Council made an initial over-all determina- 
tion under the Cannon Amendment in December 1950 but directed its 
Special Committee to make a continuing review and recommenda- 
tions as required. The Council approved its second (and last) 
determination under the Cannon Amendment in February 1951 and 
directed the Special Committee to continue its review. Twenty 
determinations affecting thirty-six countries were prepared by the 
Special Committee under the he Amendment and submitted through 
the Senior Staff to the Council which approved them, transmitted 
them to the specified Congressional committees and released them 
publicly.* The Committee also prepared, and the Council approved, 
a final report and review of its determinations. The legislative 
requirement for such Council determinations was eliminated when the 
Kem Amendment was superseded by the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act (the “Battle Act’’) on October 26, 1951.*7 

Following the 1950 reorganization the State Department continued 
to be the source of first drafts of foreign country and regional policy 
papers which continued to constitute a major share of the Council’s 
business. As in the past, other departments were the source of a first 
draft where the subject fell primarily within their area of responsibility 
and sometimes areas were prepared in the Staff Assistants or in the 
Senior Staff on the basis of contributions from several agencies. After 
a preliminary discussion in the Senior Staff, a draft policy paper was 
ordinarily referred to the Staff Assistants for redrafting in the light of 
the discussion. The Staff Assistants’ redraft was circulated to the 
Senior Staff for further consideration. This process was sometimes 
repeated one or more times before the paper was submitted to the 
Council. When the nature of a problem and the timing of action so 
dictated, the Senior Staff’s work on a paper could, of course, be con- 
siderably speeded up. During the discussion of a draft policy paper 
in the Senior Staff, any Senior Staff member could suggest new ideas 
or alternative policies. The many ideas and policy alternatives 
generated by this process of interchange in the Senior Staff frequently 
provided the basis either for agreed or for “‘split’”’ policy recommenda- 
tions to the Council. 

8s Membership of this committee consisted of representatives of State, Treasury, Defense, Commerce, 
NSRB, ODM, ECA, JCS, CIA, Export-Import Bank, and Mr. Harriman’s office. 
3% A number of additional countries provided the required certifications thus obviating the need for Council 


determinations to cover them. 
37 Public Law 213, 82nd Congress. 
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Toward the end of this period an increasing amount of the pre- 
liminary preparation of papers was done in steering committees of 
restricted membership from the Senior Staff and Staff Assistants prior 
to consideration by the full membership of these groups. A principal 
objective of this arrangement was to permit greater frankness of inter- 
change on sensitive subjects among the representatives of those 
agencies which had the most direct concern with the particular subject 
matter. 

In September 1950, shortly after the Council reorganization, the 
Senior Staff agreed to a new Sctiet for Council policy papers. What 
had formerly appeared at the end of the paper as ‘“‘Conclusions’”’ was 
now placed at the front of the paper as a draft ‘Statement of Policy’’. 
This Statement of Policy contained the Council’s policy advice to the 
President and was the only part of the paper that the Council adopted 
and the President subsequently approved. The Statement of Policy 
was followed by an “NSC Staff Study” which normally included four 
major sections: (a) a statement of the problem; (b) an analysis, which 
usually included such elements as a statement of approved policies 
and other relevant facts bearing on the problem, an assessment and 
appraisal of U.S. objectives, commitments and risks in relation to 
actual and potential U.S. military power, an estimate of the situation 
and probable future developments, and other more particular factors 
bearing on the problem; (c) an enumeration and analysis of alternative 
courses of action; and (d) conclusions. During this period the format 
of the Statement of Policy went through a further evolution. _ By the 
end of the period it typically included three elements: (a) general 
considerations which consisted essentially of a summary statement of 
the elements contained in the analysis section of the staff study; (b) a 
statement of U.S. objectives; and (c) courses of action. 

With staff work completed, the paper was circulated to the Council 
in advance of the Council meeting. The Joint Chiefs of Staff ordi- 
narily submitted their views on the paper in advance of the meeting 
and these too were usually circulated. Each Senior Staff member was 
responsible for briefing his principal in advance of the meeting on the 
subjects before the Council; the Executive Secretary similarly briefed 
the President. The Council’s agenda, which was determined by the 
President in consultation with the Executive Secretary, continued to 
include a variety of different kinds of reports and presentations. In 
the Council meeting the Executive Secretary, as Chairman of the 
Senior Staff, presented the Senior Staff’s papers. Other procedures 
remained basically unchanged. Though the President now presided 
at Council meetings, he continued to reserve his own decision on Coun- 
cil policy recommendations until after the Council meeting when those 
recommendations were presented to him by the Executive Secretary 
for approval together with the record of the Council's actions. 

When the President approved a policy recommended to him by the 
Council, he continued to designate the department or agency which 
had primary responsibility for action to coordinate its implementation. 
During this period he sometimes designated two agencies (e.g., State 
and Defense) as joint coordinators. .The coordinating agency con- 
tinued to submit progress reports; in the case of policies under joint: 
coordination these were joint reports. Toward the end of the 1950-52 
period, progress reports were often submitted less frequently than 
every six months. 
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The format for progress reports, as it had developed by this time 
in the Council’s history, contained two basic elements: (a) a summary 
of important U.S. actions to implement the policy, and important 
developments which had favorably or unfavorably affected the policy 
or its implementation; and (b) a brief assessment of the effectiveness, 
adequacy and timeliness of the policy and its implementation. Prog- 
ress reports did not propose specific changes in policy, but indicated 
the respects, if any, in which the policy was inadequate and needed 
review. If the Council recommended, on the basis of the information 
in a progress report, that a policy be reviewed and if the President 
approved that recommendation, the review itself was undertaken by 
the Senior Staff. 


The Psychological Strategy Board 


The Council had, virtually since its inception, regularly considered 
problems relating to the organization of psychological (including for- 
eign information) activities. As a result of one such discussion in 
January 1951 the President requested Mr. Souers, his Special Con- 
sultant, and the Bureau of the Budget to make a further study and 
recommendations. Based upon this study the President in the spring 
of 1951 issued a directive establishing the Psychological Strategy 
Board (PSB).** With a basic membership of the Under Secretary 
of State, the Deputy Secretary of Defense and the Director of Central 
Intelligence and with a full-time Director and staff, the PSB was 
responsible for the “formulation and promulgation, as guidance to the 
departments and agencies responsible for psychological operations, 
of over-all national psychological objectives, policies and programs 
and for the coordination and evaluation of the national psycho ogical 
effort”. Although the PSB was established outside the NSC struc- 
ture, the Board was directed to report to the Council “on its activities 
and on its evaluation of the national psychological operations including 
implementation of approved objectives, policies, and programs by the 
departments and agencies concerned”. The Director of the PSB was 
invited to attend Council meetings as an Observer and was repre- 
sented by an Adviser on the Senior Staff.* 


IV. Tue Turrp PHase 


(JANUARY 19538 TO THE PRESENT) 
Introduction 


The third phase of the Council’s existence began with a thorough 
reappraisal of the Council’s organization, as it had developed to 1953, 
and of the then current national security policies. By direction of 
President Truman, current national security policies were made avail- 
able shortly after the 1952 election to President-elect Eisenhower, 
together with brief progress reports on each and related intelligence 
material. In late December 1952 the President-elect advised the 
Executive Secretary that Mr. Robert Cutler would be his Administra- 
tive Assistant with special responsibilities for the NSC. Mr. Cutler 
visited Washington soon after, and, on January 21, 1953, was sworn 
in as Administrative Assistant to the President. Mr. Cutler immedi- 
ately embarked upon a thorough, wide-ranging study of the Council 

* White House Press Release, June 20, 1951. 
* Mr. Gordon Gray was one of the Directors of PSB who attended Council meetings as an Observer and 


Mr. Robert Cutler was one of those who served as PSB Adviser to the Senior Staff. Both of these indi- 
viduals were later to serve as Special Assistants to the President for National Security Affairs. 
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organization. At the same time he began to attend and to take an 
active part in Senior Staff meetings. 

The President on January 21 asked each statutory Council member 
(excepting the President and Vice President), the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Director of Central Intelligence to designate, on a temporary 
basis pending permanent arrangements, an acting member of the Senior 
Staff. This temporary Senior Staff continued in existence until the 
President approved Mr. Cutler’s proposals for Council reorganization 
in March. Attendance at the first Council meeting of the new 
Administration on January 29, 1953, was restricted to the statutory 
members and advisers. However, the Secretary of the Treasury was 
invited by the President on February 2 to attend all Council meetings 
and to designate an acting member of the Senior Staff.” 

The reappraisal of the Council by the new Administration was de- 
signed to strengthen and improve it and to adapt it to the needs and 
desires of President Eisenhower. This reappraisal was based upon 
certain fundamental concepts with respect to the nature of the Council 
and how it should operate. These concepts contained a number of 
important elements of innovation; other elements were derived from 
the National Security Act itself or were built upon prior experience in 
the development and operation of the Council. Together these con- 
cepts form a coherent body of thinking on the subject, the understand- 
ing of which is important to an appreciation of the changes subse- 
quently made in the Council organization. They are stated here as 
eight key considerations: * 

1. The importance of the Presidential advisory character of the 
Council, and, deriving therefrom, the importance of adjusting the 
Council’s operation to the needs of the new President. 

2. The importance of achieving a proper balance in Council attend- 
ance between the consideration on the one hand of obtaining the advice 
of all who have some responsibility for the subject matter under con- 
sideration, and, on the other, of restricting attendance to that level 
which would permit intimate, frank and fruitful discussion. 

3. The importance of a highly active, vigorous organization; an 
organization characterized by regular and frequent meetings, full 
agenda, vigorous discussion and strong leadership at all levels. 

4. The importance of the most thorough sort of discussion in inter- 
departmental staff groups below the Council as a means of ensuring 
preparation of “precisely worded, carefully studied, and well pre- 
sented’”’ *? papers which avoided ex parte presentation on the one hand, 
and the suppression of real differences of view on the other. 

5. The importance of viewing the Council and its subordinate groups 
as bodies made up of individuals advising the President in their own 
right and not simply as the representatives of their agencies. 

6. The importance of relying fundamentally upon the responsible 
officials represented on the Council and upon their staffs for ideas, for 
analysis and for the preparation of policy advice, thus avoiding an 
“ivory tower’ approach or the interposition of individuals without 
departmental responsibilities between the President and his responsi- 
ble Cabinet officials. At the same time, the importance of (a) bringin 
fresh points of view to bear upon the Council’s work through herenied 

0 The activities of the Senior Staff and Council during these first two months are set forth on pp. 25, 26. 
41 Most of these considerations can be readily derived from an article by Mr. Cutler in Foreign Affairs, 


Vol. 34, pp. 441-458 (April 1956), or from his March 1953 report to the President. 
«2 Tbid., p. 447. 
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use of outside consultants; and (b) strengthening the capabilities of the 
permanent Council staff for independent analysis and review of na- 
tional security problems and policy papers. 

7. The importance of taking into account the financial implications 
of proposed policies ; their effect upon the fiscal and budgetary situation 
and upon the domestic economy. 

8. The importance of ensuring that approved national security 
policies are implemented in an integrated, coordinated fashion and in 
such a way as to make a full seedwibictiots to the particular climate of 
opinion the United States is seeking to achieve in the world. 
Reorganization of the Council and the Staff 

In the course of Mr. Cutler’s study of the Council organization he 
consulted regularly with the President and solicited views from a 
number of people both inside and outside the government who had 
knowledge of and, in many cases, direct experience with the Council 
mechanism. Included in these consultations were former Council 
and Senior Staff Members and the former and present Executive 
Secretary. In addition to obtaining the individual views of such 
knowledgeable persons orally or in writing (or both), Mr. Cutler met 
with small groups of them in all-day sessions. Mr. Cutler also 
consulted with and obtained the assistance of the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, and his staff and the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Government Organization. 

On March 16, 1953, he submitted his report to the President who 
approved it the following day. The report recommended many 
changes, but because it also incorporated all of the basic instructions 
governing the organization and operation of the Council and its 
subordinate bodies, it confirmed a number of already existing arrange- 
ments as well. 

After reaffirming the Presidential-advisory character of the Council, 
the report found that no changes were required in the existing statutory 
statement of the functions of the Council. 

On the subject of attendance at Council meetings the report stated 
that, as a general rule no more than eight persons should have the 
right to participate as Council members. The report distinguished 
the several types of attendance at Council meetings, establishing five 
different categories of attendance: (a) statutory members, (b) par- 
ticipant members, (c) advisers (statutory and other), (d) observers, 
and (e) staff. Within the category of “participant members” a 
further distinction was made between those individuals who were 
invited on a “standing-request”’ basis to attend all Council meetings 
until the President otherwise decided and those who were invited to 
attend a meeting or a part of a meeting on an “ad hoc” basis. The 
categories generally formalized prior practice and were of value in 
providing a framework within which individual decisions on attend- 
ance could be made on a flexible basis in the light of the requirements 
of a particular Council agenda. 

The report confirmed existing arrangements as to actual Council 
attendance with two exceptions: (a) it provided that the statutory 
membership of the Chairman, NSRB, should be transferred to the 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization,“ and (b) the Special Assist- 
ant to the President for Cold War Planning became an Adviser to the 


* Reorganization Plan 3 of 1953 (effective June 12, 1953) abolished NSRB and transferred all of the func- 
tions of the Chairman, NSRB (except those that it abolished altogether) to the Director, ODM. 
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Council while the Director, Psychological Strategy Board, was elimi- 
nated as an Observer. Thus, the Council membership was limited to 
a regular group of seven participants (the statutory members “ and 
the Secretary of the Treasury). The two statutory advisers plus the 
Special Assistant for Cold War Planning also attended regularly. 
The absorption of NSRB by ODM had reduced the number of Council 
participants by one. 

An important innovation was the provision that, if the President 
was unable to attend a Council meeting, the Vice President would 
preside in his stead.** Only in the absence of both the President and 
the Vice President would the Secretary of State preside. The report 
specified that a regular weekly meeting time should be established and 
ordinarily maintained. 

The report explicitly rejected participation in the Council by in- 
dividuals who had no departmental responsibilities. However, it 
provided for the appointment on an ad hoc basis of Consultants from 
outside the government who would, either individually or in groups, 
serve as informal advisers to the Council. Two examples were cited 
of the potential use of such Consultants: (a) to consider some specific 
new proposals or long-range project and report to the Council (in such 
a case its report would be reviewed by the agencies concerned); and 
(b) ~ review for the Council a proposal developed by the Planning 
Board. 

The Senior Staff was renamed the “Planning Board”, but retained 
the same functions. With the exception of the elimination of NSRB, 
the agency representation on the Planning Board remained unchanged 
though the representatives of the JCS and CIA were re-designated 
‘‘Advisers” rather than ‘“Members”. However, as Advisers they 
retained their right to have their dissents, if any, included in Planning 
Board reports to the Council. As in the past, other agencies might 
be invited by the Chairman to attend Planning Board meetings for 
items of interest to them. The chairmanship of the Planning Board 
was assigned to the newly established Special Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs “’ instead of the Executive Secretary. 
This assignment was consistent with the important principle, men- 
tioned earlier, that the Chairman of the Council’s principal policy- 
formulating staff body should be a person without departmental ties 
who, through a direct and close staff relationship with the President, 
was fully cognizant of the desires and the requirements of the 
President. 

Mr. Cutler’s report renamed the “Staff Assistants” the ‘Board 
Assistants”. They continued, however, to have the same functions 
and to be chaired by a Coordinator from the NSC Staff.” 

Though, apart from the change in chairmanship, the membership 
and functions of the Planning Board were not essentially changed by 


“ The President and Vice President, the Secretaries of State and Defense, the Director for Mutual Security 
and the Director, ODM. 

45 President Eisenhower has presided at 306 (or 90 percent) of the 338 Council meetings held from January 
29, 1953, through June 30, 1960. 

# Members of the Planning Board at this time were, in addition to the Special Assistant, representatives 
of State, Treasury, Defense, Mutual Security and ODM. JCS, CIA, and PSB were represented by 
Advisers. When PSB was later abolished and the Operations Coordinating Board established, a member 
of the OCB Staff (usually the Executive Officer or his Deputy) was a Planning Board Adviser. As noted 
below, this arrangement was further smended in 1957. 

« The functions of the Special Assistant are described in greater detail just-below. 

48 The Advisers from the three military services ceased attending Board Assistants meetings after April 
1953. They continue, however, to provide support tc Defense and JCS Planning Board representatives 
by assisting in the development of service views on the papers before the Planning Board and the Council. 
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the report, the report did contain some important specifications with 
respect to appointment of individual Planning Board Members and 
Advisers. It continued the provision for nomination by the agency head 
and appointment by the President (after approval by the Special 
Assistant). It stated that each Member or Adviser should have 
direct access to and the personal confidence of his agency head. 
(Generally speaking, Planning Board Members are Assistant Secre- 
taries, or equivalent, within their departments or agencies.) Most 
importantly, the report specified that each Member or Adviser should: 


. . . have as his principal responsibility, which overrides 
all other duties and with which no other duty can interfere, 
his work with the Board, including preparation for and 
attendance at meetings; yet at the same time continue to be 
sufficiently in the stream of activity of his department or 
agency so as to be capable of representing its views. 


This requirement was addressed to a problem that had appeared 
toward the end of the 1950-53 period. Senior Staff Members, though 
of high caliber and adequate rank, frequently became so absorbed in 
departmental coememeiiaalinen that they found it difficult to devote 
sufficient time and attention to NSC work. They tended to delegate 
real responsibility for Senior Staff work to alternates or to the head 
of the office within their agencies who was responsible for the.particular 
subject matter. being considered. 

The report emphasized the importance of ensuring that the Board 
was constantly aware of the matters in which the Council was inter- 
ested, though ideas for projects might germinate at any level in the 
organization. Finally, it stated that if conflicts of view could not be 
fairly resolved, they should never be suppressed or compromised, but 
should be reported to the Council. 

The report simply listed the other existing standing committees of 
the Council and proposed no changes in them at that time. 

One of the most important changes introduced by the report was 
the creation.of the position of Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs. The Special Assistant was named the 
principal executive officer of the Council and Chairman .of the NSC 
Planning Board. This change represented the designation by the 
President of a member of the White House Staff as his seinmoat ahelt 
officer for national security affairs. The Executive Secretary, who 
had previously performed this general role, was reappointed head of 
the career staff of the Counsil and was designated to act for the 
Special Assistant in his absence and to advise and aid him in the 
performance of his duties. 

The Special Assistant was made responsible for determination, 
subject to the President’s desires, of the Council agenda, for briefing 
the President in advance of Council meetings,” and for presenting 
matters for discussion at the Council meetings. As Chairman of the 
Planning Board he was responsible for scheduling Planning Board 
work and for the manner of presentation and quality of such work. 
He was to appoint (subject where necessary to the President’s ap- 
pea Planning Board Member and Adviser receives a personal letter of appointment from the 

It ciight be noted here that, with the beginning of the new Administration in 1953, responsibility for 


daily briefing of the President on current foreign politico-military developments was transferred from the 
Executive Secretary to the White House Staff Secretary. The Executive Gewetery did continue to partici- 


pate in the Specia] Assistant’s briefing of the President before Council meetings 
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proval) such ad hoe committees, such consultants from outside the 
Government and such mixed governmental-non-governmental com- 
mittees as might be required. He supervised the work of the NSC 
Staff through the Executive Secretary. 

Finally, the Special Assistant was charged with bringing to the 
attention of the President, with recommendations for appropriate 
action, lack of progress by an agency in carrying out any policy 
assigned to it; provided it was not possible to expedite performance 
at the Planning Board level. The report emphasized, however, that 
responsibility for implementation rested with the agency head con- 
cerned and that the role of the Special Assistant was, on behalf of the 
President, to inspect, not to evaluate or to direct. Mr. Cutler was 
a the President’s first Special Assistant for National Security 
Affairs.” 

The NSC Staff, headed by the Executive Secretary, was to continue 
to provide the secretariat for the Council and the Planning Board, to 
act as the official channel of communications for the Council and to 
provide, with CIA support, administrative services for the Council. 
The report confirmed the new arrangement under which the NSC 
Staff was responsible for briefing the Vice President on the matters 
before the Council. 

In addition, as a final important change, the report provided for 
the strengthening of the NSC Staff by the establishment within it of 
a small “Special Staff’’ under the supervision of the Deputy Executive 
Secretary with, among others, the following duties: (a) independent 
analysis and review of each Planning Board report before its sub- 
mission to the Council; (b) continuous examination of the totality of 
national security policies with a view to determining if gaps existed 
which should be filled and if important issues or anticipated develop- 
ments were sufficiently explored; (c) continuing integrated evaluation 
of the capabilities of the free world versus the capabilities of the 
Soviet and Satellites, and estimates of the situation, in order to bring 
such evaluations and estimates before the Council ; (d) providing a 
chairman or member of, or observer with, ad hoc non-governmental 
or mixed governmental-non-governmental committees, and assistance 
in recruiting such committees; and (e) keeping currently informed on 
the status of all national security programs and seeing that reports 
and pertinent information thereon were currently available (thus 
incorporating the functions of the Reporting Unit). The Special 
Staff, when it was established, was shai e up of two members of the 
existing professional staff of the Council (plus the Deputy Executive 
Secretary) and three additional staff officers. It continues to have, 
in addition to the Deputy Executive Secretary, five professional 
members today. 

The report re-affirmed and emphasized the distinction between the 
Council, the Planning Board and the Special Assistant on the one 
hand and the NSC Staff on the other. The former group, it was 
recognized, was a part of and would change with changes in the 
Administration; the latter group, the report stated, should not be 
subject to change with political change. 

&! Mr. Cutler served from March 1953 to March 1955 and again from January 1957 to July 1958. Others 


who have held this position have been Mr. Dillon Anderson (April 1955-August 1956); Mr. William H. 
Jackson (Acting) (September 1956-December 1956); and Mr. Gordon Gray (July 1958 to the present). 
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Subsequent changes in the organization of the Council and the Planning 
Board 


The basic organization of the Council established by the March 17, 
1953, report has been altered in only one fundamental respect since 
that time. That alteration occurred later in the same year when, on 
September 3, the President issued an Executive Order creating the 
Operations Coordinating Board (OCB). Because the development of 
the OCB is itself a large subject, it has been treated separately below, 
along with changes in the NSC Staff that relate to the integration of 
the OCB within the NSC structure in 1957. 

Several changes in Council participation, and related changes in 
Planning Board participation, occurred during the period. Attention 
will be concentrated here upon the changes that have occurred in the 
group of officials who have been entitled to participate fully in the 
work of the Council either as statutory members or as “participant 
members’’. 

Beginning in early February 1953 the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, began to attend Council meetings. Although he attended 
almost all meetings, he was, until July 1953, invited on an ad hoc basis 
for particular agenda items. During this period a representative of 
Budget also participated in the work of the Planning Board on an 
ad hoc basis.” In early July 1953 the Director became a standing- 
request participant member of the Council and was represented 
thereafter on the Planning Board by a full member. 

As already noted, the Council membership of the National Security 
Resources Board (NSRB) was transferred in 1953 to the Office of 
Defense Mobilization (ODM). On July 1, 1958, the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization was established, absorbing the funtions of ODM 
and the Federal Civil Defense Administration and assuming ODM’s 
Council and Planning Board memberships.» When the Foreign 
Operations Administration (FOA) succeeded the Mutual Security 
Agency on August 6, 1953, the membership on the NSC of the Director 
for Mutual Security was transferred to the new Director of FOA.™* 
When FOA was subsequently abolished on June 30, 1955, and its 
functions were transferred to the new International Cooperation 
Administration (ICA) within the State Department, the membership 
of the Director, FOA, on the Council was abolished.“ However, 
the Director of ICA was authorized by the President to attend Coun- 
cil meetings as an adviser to the Secretary of State. Subsequently, 
when responsibility for over-all coordination of the Mutual Security 
Program was assigned to the Under Secretary of State, he was invited 
to attend Council meetings as an observer, in lieu of the Director, 
ICA.® The Mutual Security program function was represented on 
the Planning Board by a member until FOA was abolished. At that 
time an ICA Observer was designated to provide staff support for the 
State Member of the Board, attending Board meetings when items of 
interest to ICA were under consideration. These arrangements 
continue to the present. 

The Director designated an individual who was available for such case-by-case participation as was 
determined necessary. This Budget representative was assisted by an individual who served as the normal 
point of contact and liaison with the NSC Staff. Budget during this period received the agenda and 
reports of the NSC and the Planning Board. 

8% Reorganization Plan 1 of 1958. 

% Reorganization Plan 7 of 1953. 

5s His membership on the NSC was abolished by Executive Order eek a 303 (a) and (b). FOA =| 


itself was abolished by the Mutual Security Act of 1954. (Public La’ ) 
% The Director, ICA, does, however, attend Council meetings from time to time on an ad hoc basis, 
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A further sub-category was added to the list of categories of Council 
participation during this period in order to provide a further degree 
of flexibility. A distinction was made between ‘Regular Partici- 
pant”? members who attended all Council meetings until the President 
otherwise determined (7.e., the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Director, Bureau of the Budget) and ‘“Special-Request Members” 
who had a standing Presidential invitation to attend Council meetings, 
but only for meetings or parts of meetings which were concerned with 
matters relating to their official responsibilities. The practice of 
making such a distinction developed gradually in the period 1955-57. 
This practice was formalized by Mr. Cutler when he returned as 
Special Assistant in early 1957 and issued, on July 1, 1957, a Presi- 
dentially-approved revision of his statement of March 17, 1953, on 
the structure and functions of the Council. These Special-Request 
members are represented by observers on the Planning Board who have 
a similar standing invitation to attend Planning Board meetings for 
items of interest to their agencies. They receive Council and Planning 
Board agendas and other necessary Council and Planning Board 
documents. Currently Special-Request members of the Council 
are the Attorney General, the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 
(AEC), and the Administrator, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA).*’ In the past the officials in this category 
have included the Special Assistant to the President for Disarmament,” 
and, before FCDA and ODM were combined, the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator. 

Various officials have, from time to time, been invited to attend 
Council meetings for items of interest to them as ‘Observers’. 
Though no attempt will be made to recount all of the changes in this 
group, its composition may be illustrated by the following list of 
officials who are presently in this category: The Assistant to the 
President and The Deputy Assistant, the Director, U.S. Information 
Agency (USIA),® the Special Assistants to the President for Foreign 
Economic Policy and for Science and Technology, and the White 
House Staff Secretary and his assistant. The Special Assistants to 
the President for National Security Affairs and Security Operations 
Coordination, together with the Executive Secretary and his Deputy, 
regularly attend Council meetings as the Council staff. Ordinarily the 
Council participants, apart from the Secretaries of State and Defense, 
do not bring supporting staff personnel to the meeting except as ma 
be necessary when they make special presentations to the Council. 
USIA and the Office of the Special Assistant to the President for 
Science and Technology, as well as Justice, AEC and NASA, are 
represented at the Planning Board level by Observers. 

It should be noted that actual attendance at Council meetings varies 
according to the type of report being considered and the character 
of the meeting. Thus, when the Council hears a presentation of some 
special study or report, a number of additional officials may be invited 
~ # The Attorney General began attending Council meetings regularly during the President’s first illness 
in the fall of 1955. Following the President’s recovery he was given the status described above. The 
Chairman, AEC, began attending meetings on the above basis in January 1956. Earlier he had attended as 
an observer in his capacity as Special Assistant to the President for Atomic Energy Matters and continued 
to do so from time to time after January 1956 when he was not participating as the Chairman, AEC. The 
Administrator of NASA was given this status on August 19, 1958, just after approval of the National Aero- 


nauties and Space Act which established NASA. 


oe aes Special Assistant to the President for Disarmament was represented on the Planning Board by 
a Member. 
% The Director, USIA is the only Observer who sits at the Council table. 
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to attend and the purpose of the meeting may be largely expository. 
At the other end of the spectrum is an occasional Council meeting on a 
sensitive subject to which only the statutory members of the Council, 
the statutory advisers and essential Council and White House staff are 
invited. Attendance at the usual Council meetings, when the agenda 
is a normal one of Planning Board and other reports, falls somewhere 
between these two unusual cases. The regular Council attendants 
who sit at the Council table are the five statutory members (the 
President, Vice President, Secretaries of State and Defense and the 
Director, OCDM), the two regular participant members (the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Director, Bureau of the Budget), the two 
statutory advisers (the Chairman, JCS, and the Director of Central 
Intelligence), the Director, USIA, the Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs, the Executive Secretary and the 
Deputy Executive Secretary. 

In February 1953 the Council had agreed that the existing internal 
security organization of the Council should be continued. owever, 
in April 1954, the President requested the Attorney General, in coop- 
eration with the interested departments and agencies, to make a study 
of the internal security organization of the government and to make 
recommendations to the Council on the subject. On September 10, 
1954, the President approved recommendations by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, as amended and adopted by the Council. In general these 
recommendations continued the existing internal security organiza- 
tion of the Council, including its two internal security committees 
(the Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference (ITC) and the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Internal Security (ICIS)) and its Repre- 
sentative on Internal Security. The major new provisions were as 
follows: (a) the Chairmen of the two committees were hereafter to be 
designated by the President from the membership of the committees 
after consultation with the Attorney General; (b) the Attorney Gen- 
eral was to continue to take a leading role in NSC consideration of 
internal security matters and the Justice Observer was to take a 
similar role in the Planning Board (receiving all necessary Planning 
Board papers) ; (c) representatives of the ITC and ICIS were to attend 
meetings of the Planning Board or other committees of the NSC to 
participate in matters relating to the responsibilities of the two com- 
mittees; and (d) the joint report on the internal security program, 
which IIC and ICIS were already submitting as a part of the semi- 
annual (later annual) status reports on national security programs, 
was to be considered a substitute for separate reports to the Council 
by the NSC Representative on Internal Security; subject, however, 
to the understanding that the latter might submit comments on the 
joint ITC-ICIS report.” 


Planning Board and Council procedures 
On October 13, 1953, the Council noted a statement by the President 
that his conception of the NSC was that of: 
a corporate body composed of individuals advising the Presi- 
dent in their own right, rather than as representatives of 
their respective departments and agencies. Their function 
should be to seek, with their background of experience, the 


*© The NSC Representative on Internal Security has since 1949 attended meetings of the Council when- 
ever matters relating to internal security are scheduled for consideration. _ 
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most statesmanlike solution to the problems of national 
security, rather than to reach solutions which represent 
merely a compromise of departmental positions. The same 
concept is equally applicable to advisory and subordinate 


groups, such.as the Joint. Chiefs of Staff and the NSC Plan- 
ning Board.” 


This concept continues to govern the work of the Council and its sub- 
ordinate bodies. 

On January 21, 1953, at the time that Council members were asked 
to designate acting members for a Senior Staff, they were also informed 
that the initial assignment of the new Senior Staff members would be 
to develop, after consultation with their respective principals, an 
agenda of policy questions listed in approximate order of priority, 
based upon: (a) a preliminary review of current policies; (b) examina- 
tion of currently active Council projects; and (c) initiation of new 
policies or projects. 

The period 1953-54 was marked by very great activity. The Plan- 
ning Board (before March 17, 1953, the Senior Staff) met regularly 
three times a week. During particularly busy periods it met even 
more frequently. Meetings were from ies to five hours long and 
the agenda regularly included from three to five items. The Council 
met an average of once a week and its agendas, too, were very full. 

During 1953 much of the Council’s and Planning Board’s time was 
devoted to: (a) certain urgent and critical international problems; (b) 
certain problems relating to the scope and character of major national 
security programs; and (c) a thorough examination of alternative 
over-all strategies and policies. At the same time a general review of 
existing national security policies was undertaken. In 1954 an in- 
creasing amount of the Council’s and Planning Board’s time was de- 
voted to this review and by the end of that year it had been largely 
completed. Interspersed with these activities was the development 
of policies on a number of new subjects. 

ith the end of hostilities in Korea and Indochina in 1953 and 1954 
and with the completion of the initial review of national security 
policies in early 1955, the Council and Planning Board entered a 
period characterized by a somewhat reduced pace of activity and by 
reversion to a regular pattern of business. Beginning in mid-1955 and 
continuing to the present time, two Planning Board meetings per 
week became the rule, though additional meetings were sometimes 
scheduled. The Council has also met somewhat less frequently than 
in the first two years, the number of meetings ranging from 36 to 43 
per year. Much of the Council’s and Planning Board’s time in the 
years 1955-56 was devoted to regular activities involved in developin 
new policies or reviewing existing policies in the light of current an 
anticipated developments. Perhaps the most significant individual 
projects during these two years were comprehensive studies which 
were done for the Council by outside groups or government com- 
mittees of certain important national security programs. Thus cer- 
tain military programs were studied in the light of technological de- 
velopments. Similarly, a study was made of certain aspects of the 
foreign assistance programs. Both of these studies initiated long 


61 When the President approved a revised statement of the structure and functions of the NSC on July 1, 
1957, the OCB was added to the list of advisory and subordinate groups, and the statement was clarified by 
addition at the end of the phrase “although the members of the latter two boards [i.e., the Planning Board 
and the OCB] are responsible also for stating the views of their respective departments and agencies.” 
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cycles of Planning Board and Council activity during which new 
policy guidance affecting important programs was developed. 

A new aspect of the value of the National Security Council was 
demonstrated in the fall of 1955 at the time of the President’s first 
major illness. By that time, as noted, the Council had built up a 
reservoir of Presidentially-approved national security policies. These 
permitted the heads of the various government departments to carry 
on ‘“‘with full knowledge of the continued validity of the broad con- 
cepts established by the President in the cumulative experience of the 
NSC.” The Vice President presided over the Council during this 
period and the Council provided a useful forum for discussion of na- 
tional security problems. Shortly after the middle of October 1955 
the President began to be kept informed of the Council’s actions and 
began acting upon them. The Council performed in a similar fashion, 
though for a shorter period, following the President’s second illness in 
June 1956. 

The second Administration of President Eisenhower began in the 
Council with a reevaluation of various major elements of basic securit 
policy on the basis of a series of discussion papers, each of whi 
examined one of the major aspects of the over-all U.S. security policy. 
On the basis of the new basic policy, certain other security policies 
were also re-examined. Further studies were also made of certain 
national security programs. New policies were prepared against the 
background of a erie situation dinpostecast by such outstanding 
features as the developing capabilities of the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. in the field of intercontinental ballistic missiles; the actual 
or anticipated emergence of a large number of newly independent 
countries; and the beginning of the exploration of outer space. The 
Council also reviewed its general directives relating to the organiza- 
tion and coordination of the foreign intelligence activities of the several 
ee and agencies. 

n the latter part of the period there has been a resumption once 
more of the regular process of policy re-examination and revision, but 
there has also been an increased effort to use the Council for discussion 
of major policy issues facing the United States now and in the future, 
without necessarily seeking immediate policy decisions on those issues. 
To this end increased use has been made of consultants and of dis- 
cussion ‘papers which consider the pros and cons of policy alternatives 
without themselves recommending a policy. There has also been an 
emphasis upon the preparation of long-range studies of major prob- 
lems the United States is likely to face over the next five to ten years 
as background which will be of assistance in the development of 
future policies. 

The procedures of the Planning Board during the entire period from 
1953 to the present date have not varied significantly in basic outline 
although, of course, they have been adjusted when necessary to meet 
the requirements of a particular policy problem or the character of a 
particular type of report. The procedures are also in many funda- 
mental respects comparable to those which earlier characterized the 
activities of the Senior Staff. Before the first draft of a new policy 
paper is prepared, the subject is sometimes discussed on the basis of 
the existing policy, an intelligence estimate, a military appreciation 


® Dillon Anderson, “The President and National Security”, The Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 197, p. 442 
(January 1956). 
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or similar material, An intelligence estimate may be requested if a 
current one is not available. The CLA representatives maintain close 
contact with the Special Assistant to the President. for National 
Security Affairs and with the NSC Staff in order to ensure, so far as 
possible, that intelligence estimates are available at the time required. 

First drafts of foreign country and regional papers continue to be 
prepared in the State Department, just as first drafts of other types 
of papers are ordinarily prepared by the agency of primary interest, 
or, in some instances, by a Planning Board Committee. As in the 

ast, papers are upon occasion prepared directly by the Planning 
Board or the Board Assistants, sometimes on the basis of a first draft 
prepared by the NSC Staff to reflect a Planning Board discussion. 

The format of Council papers went through a further evolution 
during this period. Initially the statement of policy of a typical 
country or regional policy paper continued to consist of three basic 
elements: general considerations, objectives, and courses of action. 
In 1955 and 1956 there was some experimentation with the addition 
of a new section of “policy conclusions” which, in general character, 
fell somewhere between general considerations and courses of action. 
Essentially the ‘‘policy conclusions’’ constituted a statement of the 
main policy guidelines. Beginning in 1957 such policy conclusions 
began to be eliminated; the courses of action were renamed “major 
policy guidance” and were changed somewhat by the inclusion in 
them of material that had previously been contained in the ‘policy 
conclusions” section. This change was in line with the affirmation 
by the President at about this time of the principle that, except as 
directed by him, matters to be considered by the Council should 
insofar as possible deal with the making or alteration of broad 
policies—either policies for the future or policies required by currently 
developing events. 

Initially almost all policy papers were accompanied by a staff study. 
In fact, the preparation of such a staff study and its discussion in the 
Planning Board was sometimes the first step in the preparation of a 
new or revised policy paper. More eae staff studies have not 
usually been prepared, except in the case of a wholly new policy sub- 
ject or in a case where developments since the approval of the last 
policy paper are such as to seem to require preparation of such a staff 
study. The general considerations, of course, cover the same ground, 
though in somewhat less detail, and they are regularly supported by 
the more detailed treatment of a current intelligence estimate. 

The above-described format applies particularly to country and 
regional policy papers. As an outline it also covers the principal ele- 
ments of almost all other policy papers considered by the Council 
though the material in some of these may be somewhat differently 
organized, 

he most important innovation in the format of Council papers 
during the period was the addition, in July 1953, of a ‘Financial 
Appendix” to policy papers having financial implications. Such 
appendices are oink in “functional” as well as country and re- 


gional policy papers. Though the form of Financial Appendices has 
evolved since 1953, its purpose and its general content have remained 
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essentially unchanged.” The primary purpose of the Financial Ap- 
pendix is to indicate, for the information of the Planning Board and 
the Council, the cost implications of the proposed policy. It normally 
contains information on past expenditures and order of magnitude 
estimates of future programs. It includes statements of assumptions 
and other information essential to an understanding of the cost data. 
The Financial Appendix does not presume to dispose of policy issues. 
It is submitted purely for the information of the Council and the 
Planning Board. Approval of a policy statement does not indicate 
approval of the cost estimates in the Financial Appendix. 

A first draft of a policy paper is ordinarily discussed first in the 
Planning Board and then referred to the Board Assistants for revision 
in the light of the discussion. This process may, if necessary, be 
repeated several times. When a problem is particularly urgent the 
Planning Board has on occasion met in almost continuous session and 
has itself done the essential redrafting. 

In the process of Planning Board and Board Assistants discussion 
the Planning Board members and their Board Assistants obtain their 
agencies’ views on each successive draft. The NSC Staff, and more 

articularly, the Executive cones his Deputy and members of the 
g ecial Staff, support the Special Assistant in his role as Chairman 
of the Planning Board. Members of the Special Staff make an inde- 
pendent analysis and review of each Planning Board paper at each 
stage in its development for the benefit of the Special Assistant and 
the Executive Secretary. They also participate in the meetings of 
the Board Assistants. 

The Special Assistant plays a leading role in the Planning Board 
meetings as presiding officer and as a non-voting participant. He 
expresses his personal views in the course of the Plannin ard dis- 
cussion of a subject, but as the principal staff officer of the President 
for national security affairs, he is concerned primarily to ensure that 
the paper is adequate and that it satisfactorily reflects the views of 
the members of the Planning Board representing the various agencies. 
In particular, he is concerned with ensuring that, if there are signifi- 
cant differences of view as to policy recommendations within the 
Board, they are fully discussed and presented to the Council as clearly 
and accurately as possible. In recent experience about two-thirds 
of the papers sent to the Council by the Planning Board have con- 
tained such ‘splits’. The Special Assistant’s own views are not re- 
corded in the paper when it goes forward to the Council. In the Coun- 
cil meeting, he makes an impartial presentation of the views of the 
Planning Board members, but also, if he wishes, expresses his own 
personal views to the Council following such presentation. 

When a paper has been submitted by the head of an agency for 
direct circulation to the Council, the Planning Board almost always 
discusses it in advance of its consideration in the Council and some- 
times prepares written comments upon it for consideration by the 
Council. Similarly, oral presentations for the Council are often made 
first to the Planning Board. Reports by outside study groups, by 

® Financial Appendices are prepared by the NSC Staff on the basis of contributions from the agencies 
responsible for the pro s involved and are reviewed by the Planning Board. For the current directive 
on the use of Financial Appendices see Enid State National Security’, Selected Materials Sonet Pohee 


the Comm on Government Operations, tes Senate, and its Subcommittee on Na 
Machinery, 86th Congress, 2nd Session, pp. 26~ 
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consultants or by special Council committees are also regularly dis- 
cussed in the Planning Board prior to their consideration by the Coun- 
cil and may be referred back to the Planning Board for the preparation 
of recommendations following preliminary Council consideration. 
These procedures help ensure that Council members will be well 
briefed on Council agenda subjects prior to Council meetings. None- 
theless the Council does, when the occasion warrants it, consider 
reports, either oral or written, which have not been discussed first 
in the Planning Board and which are not the basis of subsequent 
Planning Board work. 

In the usual case a Planning Board paper is circulated to the Coun- 
cil ten days in advance of the Council meeting at which it is considered 
in order to give the agencies sufficient opportunity to prepare for 
Council consideration and to give the Joint Chiefs of Staff time for 
preparation of their comments. Written JCS comments are submitted 
on most policy papers and are normally circulated to the Council in 
advance of the meeting. Each Planning Board member is responsible 
for briefing his Council principal on the matters before the Council 
in advance of the Council meetings. 

As has been indicated, the character of the reports that the Council 
considers may be of various kinds. Such reports may include, for 
example, proposed policies prepared by the Planning Board, policy 
poapene’s submitted directly by Council members or other agency 

eads, oral presentations of special studies, OCB Reports and regular 
briefings. 

In accordance with a directive of the President in January 1953, 
one feature of every Council meeting is an oral briefing by the Director 
of Central Intelligence summarizing important developments that 
are occurring throughout the world. He gives particular attention to 
those areas which are on the Council agenda that day. ‘The 
President looks to the Special Assistant at Council meetings to 
prenet the items upon the agenda, to brief the Council on their 

ackground, to explain any ‘splits’ and to initiate discussion. Views 
are sought around the table so as to bring out relevant facts and opin- 
ions and so as to give those present an opportunity to participate 
in making policy which they must later carry out.””® In the course 
of the Council discussion, the Council members may agree upon & 
resolution of the policy questions at issue or the President may indi- 
cate his own decision. The discussion sometimes stimulates a request 
aaeoe Council or the President for an additional report on a related 
subject. 

Following the Council meeting a record of the Council’s actions is 
drafted by the Executive Secretary and his Deputy, reviewed by the 
Special Assistant and then circulated for comment by the Council 
members and advisers. This latter procedure, introduced at the 
beginning of the Eisenhower Administration in 1953, gives the Council 
participants an opportunity to see and comment upon the record of 
actions before it is submitted to the President. The President’s 


The report on the status of NSC projects has been dropped as a regular agendaitem. Instead a forward 
agenda and a summary of Council and Planning Board projects are issued regularly and are periodically 
reviewed by the Planning Board. ‘ 

65 Gordon Gray, ‘‘Role of the National Security Council in the Formulation of National Policy,” os 

pared for delivery at the 1959 Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association, Wash- 
n, D.C., September 10-12, 1959, (reproduced in “‘Organizing for National Security’: Selected Mi 
prepared for the Committee on Government Operations, United States Senate, and its Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery, p. 66). 
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action on this record, including his resolution of any remaining 
differences of view, constitutes his authoritative decision on the 
matters considered by the Council. The Presidentially-approved 
actions and policy papers continue to be communicated to the Council 
participants by the means described above.” 

Much use has been made of outside consultants and consultant 
groups during this entire phase of the Council’s existence. Such con- 
sultants have been utilized upon approximately twenty occasions.” 
The Special Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs 
may himself arrange to call in such consultants, or one of the Council 
members may be asked to contract with some existing institution or 
to form a special consultants group to make a particular study. 
Essentially, use of such consultants has served one of three purposes: 
(a) to make an independent study of some proposal or of some prob- 
lem; (b) to review existing policy on a subject and to make comments 
with respect thereto; or (c) to comment on tentative recommendations 
being considered by the Planning Board prior to their submission to 
the Council. As a general rule such consultants discuss their recom- 
mendations with the Planning Board prior to Council consideration 
of them. In cases where the consultants have made a study and 
specific recommendations, those recommendations have regularly been 
referred to the responsible agencies for comment prior to final Council 
action, The Council’s and Planning Board’s work on such consult- 
ants’ recommendations has often involved thorough study over a 
period of several months, followed by later progress reports and 
follow-up recommendations by the agencies concerned. 

There is so much variation in the manner that the Planning Board’s 
and the Council’s basic procedures are applied to particular problems 
that it is difficult to attempt anything like a completely comprehen- 
sive account of them here. However, it is important to emphasize 
that, if the urgency of the situation requires it, many of the usual 
Planning Board and Council procedures can be foreshortened or 
altogether dispensed with. For example, if necessary a subject’may 
be considered in the Council on the basis of oral presentation with 
little or no prior staff work. 


The Operations Coordinating Board 


Origin of the OCB.—As indicated in the earlier discussion, the pri- 
mary function of the Council machinery has been to provide policy 
advice to the President. It has not been itself involved in the imple- 
mentation of policies. From the beginning of the Council’s existence, 
when the President approved policies recommended to him by the 
Council, he directed that they be implemented by all appropriate 
Executive departments and agencies and he designated the depart- 
ment or agency which had primary responsibility for implementation 
as the coordinator. It was the responsibility of this coordinating 
agency to see that actions by other agencies to implement the policy 
were taken in a coordinated manner. In the defense mobilization 
field there was an established coordinating agency (at first the NSRB, 
then ODM, and now, the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization) 


% Supra, p. 13. 


* In arecent review of a fundamental policy paper 23 consultants met with the Planning Board in grou 
of four or five and gave their views on t licy under review; later a large group of them met in a = 
with the Planning Board and commented upon the revised draft of the policy paper prepared by the 
Board, (Gray, op. cit, p. 65.) 
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with interdepartmental coordinating mechanisms and procedures. 
Similarly, after 1949 the internal security committees of the Council 
provided an organized means of effecting coordination of the imple- 
mentation of the policies in this field. There were other cases where 
the problem of coordination hardly arose because the responsibility 
for implementation resided almost entirely in a single agency. 

The coordination problems were most difficult with respect to the 
policies dealing with international affairs which constituted a majorit 
of the policies recommended to the President through the Council. 
As has been indicated, the normal procedure was to designate the 
Department of State as the coordinating agency for such policies 
though their implementation almost invariably involved action by a 
number of other agencies of the government as well. In order to 
deal with this problem, responsibility for coordination was sometimes 
assigned jointly to State and another agency. Such arrangements 
were, however, of an ad hoc character and as of January 1953 there 
was no regular, established interdepartmental mechanism directly 
charged by the President with broad responsibility for coordinating 
the implementation of policies dealing with international affairs. 

This problem received new attention as a result of the establishment 
by President Eisenhower, on January 24, 1953, of the “President’s 
Committee on International Information Activities” to make a survey 
and evaluation of the international information policies and activities 
of the Executive Branch and of policies and activities related thereto 
with particular reference to the international relations and national 
security of the United States. The Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. William H. Jackson, made its report to the President on 
June 30, 1953. General recommendations of the report were released 
publicly on July 8, 1953." 

The Committee concluded that the existing Psychological Strategy 
Board (PSB) should be abolished because it was 


. . . founded upon the misconception that “‘psychological 
activities” and “‘psychological strategy” somehow exist apart 
from official policies and actions and can be dealt with inde- 

endently by experts in this field. “In reality there is a 
‘psychological” aspect orimplication to every diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, or military policy and action. This implication should 
receive more careful attention, both in the planning and ex- 
ecution stage of policy, but not to the exclusion of other vital 
factors. 


In its place, the Committee recommended the creation of an Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board within the NSC structure. The principal 
function of the new Board, which would consist of agency representa- 
tives at the Under Secretary level, would be the coordination and 
development by departments and agencies of detailed operational 
plans to carry out national security policies. This recommendation, 
it was stated, was designed ‘‘to achieve better integrated direction of 
the program of the United States in the world struggle and to fill the 
gap which has existed in the past between the formulation of general 
objectives and the detailed actions needed to give effect to them.” 


6: Other members of the committee were Robert Cutler, Gordon Gray, Barklie McKee Henry, John C. 
Hughes, C. D. Jackson, Roger M. Kyes, and Sigurd Larmon. 

6? White House Press Release, July 8, 1953. Information on the contents of the report in this history, 
including the quotations on thfs page, is taken from that press release. 
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On July 2, 1953, the NSC considered these recommendations and 
referred them to the Director, Bureau of the Budget, for preparation 
of a draft Executive Order. An Executive Order creating an Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board and abolishing the Psychological Strate 
Board was approved by the President on September 2, 1953.” it 
provided for an OCB membership of the Under Secretary of State 
(Chairman), the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, the Director of Central Intelli- 
and a representative of the President to be designated by the 

resident. Heads of other agencies were to be invited to send a 
representative to OCB meetings when the OCB was dealing with 
matters bearing directly on their responsibilities. The Special Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security Affairs might attend any 
meeting of the Board and the Director, USIA, was to advise the Board 
at its request. The Executive Order provided for the creation of a 
staff and for the appointment of an Executive Officer for the Board. 

The functions of the Board were stated as follows by Section 2 of 
the Executive Order: 


The National Security Council having recommended a 
national security policy and the President DaNing approved 
it, the Board shall (1) whenever the President shall hereafter 


so direct, advise with the agencies concerned as to (a) theit 
detailed operational planning responsibilities respecting such 
policy, (b) the coordination of the interdepartmental aspects 
of the detailed operational plans developed by the agencies 


to carry out such poliey, (c) the timely and coordinated 
execution of such policy and plans, and (d) the execution of 
each security action or project so that it shall make its full 
contribution to the attainment of national security objec- 
tives and to the particular climate of opinion the United 
States is seeking to achieve in the world, and (2) initiate new 
proposals for action within the framework of national secu- 
rity policies in response to opportunity and changes in the 
situation. The Board shall perform such other advisory 
functions as the President may assign to it and shall from 
time to time make reports to the National Security Council 
with respect to the carrying out of this order. 


Though the Board was instructed to report to the NSC, it was not at 
this time placed within the structure of the NSC as recommended by 
the Jackson Report. 

In essence, the OCB was to provide a regular means through which 
the responsible agencies uk consult and coordinate their actions 
under approved national security policies or with respect to other 
operational matters of common concern not specifically related to a 
particular policy assigned to the Board. The OCB was to “advise 
with” the agencies; it had no power to direct action. It was to operate 
by agreements, and agreements reached in the Board would be imple- 
mented by each member of the Board through appropriate action 
within his own agency. The provision that the membership of the 
Board should be at the Under Secretary level was designed to ensure 
that the Board members would have sufficient authority within their 
respective agencies to direct the implementation of agreements reached 


% Executive Order 10483. 
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within the Board. In this manner the coordinated implementation of 
olicies was to be achieved without interposing the OCB between the 
resident and the heads of the executive departments and agencies. 

In practice, though it was not so specified in the Executive Order, 
the OCB was limited to policies dealing with international affairs or 
having an international affairs aspect, and was specifically excluded 
by the Executive Order from two fields in which coordinating mech- 
anisms already existed—the fields of internal security and defense 
mobilization. Initially OCB was assigned coordinating responsibility 
for only those national security policies relating to international 
affairs which were approved by the President following the issuance 
of the Executive Order. As new policies were approved by the 
President and as existing policies were transferred to it, the OCB 
came to be the designated coordinator for the bulk of Presidentially- 
approved national security policies since the majority of such policies 
relate to international affairs. In addition, the OCB assumed 
responsibility for all PSB projects. After a review of them, it retained 
and completed work upon the majority of current PSB projects while 
dropping others. In accordance with the Executive Order, the OCB 
also developed additional projects of its own under the “climate 
of opinion” provision and under its authority to initiate new proposals 
for action within the existing framework of national security policies. 

Organization of the OCB.—The basic pattern of OCB organization 
was set during the first month or two following the issuance of the 
Executive Order and has changed very little since that time. It is 
a three-level interagency organization—consisting of the Board itself, 
the OCB Assistants (or “Board Assistants’ as they are commonly 
called) and the OCB Working Groups—assisted at all levels by the 
OCB Staff. The basic types of reports and plans developed by the 
Board during these first months have continued to the present day, 
though the content of these documents has undergone a number of 
changes during the period. 

Standing and ad hoe OCB working groups or committees have 
existed since the beginning of OCB and, in fact, can be traced back 
to antecedents in the interagency “panels” of the Psychological 
Strategy Board. When the President designates the OCB as co- 
ordinator for a national security policy, that policy is referred to an 
existing working group or, if such a working group does not exist, to 
a new working group created for the purpose. ‘The working groups 
are composed of responsible operating officials from the agencies 
concerned with the implementation of the policy and a representative 
from the OCB Staff.” The agency which has chief responsibility— 
usually State—chairs the group. Agencies which do not regularly 
participate in the activities of the Board but which have implementa- 
tion responsibilities in connection with a particular policy (e.g., 
Commerce or Labor) may be regular participants at the working 
group level. The working groups have essentially two functions: 
(a) to provide a regular mechanism at the working level for consulting 
and for coordinating actions to implement national security policies 
or actions on other matters of mutual concern, and (b) to prepare 
dental, representation on the working groups is approximately at the desk officer level, though the 


mated chairmen are usually Office Directors or Deputy Office Directors from the State Department 


and during — when particularly significant or critical. problems are under consideration may be of 
even higher level. 
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reports (periodic or special) and operations plans for consideration by 
the Board. 

Each Board member is assisted by a Board Assistant, an individual 
from the Board member’s agency whose rank is such as to give him 
direct access to the principal operating officials in his agency. The 
OCB Assistants were not specifically provided for in the Executive 
Order, but were designated = the OCB at the first OCB meeting on 
September 17, 1953, and began meeting together as a group under 
the chairmanship of the Board’s Executive 2 Bficer shortly thereafter. 
Individually, the OCB Assistants provide staff support for their 
respective Board members, assist them in intradepartmental and 
interdepartmental cooperation on subjects dealt with by the Board, 
and aid their agency’s workin oup members in meetin OCB 
requirements. As a group, the OCB B Assistants meet once each week 
to review papers named (in the usual case by the working groups) 
for Board consideration to ensure that they are ready for Board 
consideration; they seek to ensure that these papers are adequate 
and that they accurately reflect any differences of view among the 
agencies. The OCB Assistants may, in some cases, also act on 
behalf of their principals when they consider that they have the 
authority to do so and when the Executive Officer concurs in such a 
procedure. 

No changes have been made in the prescribed functions of the OCB 
since the issuance of the original Executive Order, but a number of 
changes have occurred in articipation and membership. The Direc- 
tor, USLA, was added to the Board’s membership by Executive Order 


on February 28, 1955.” Up to that time he had regularly attended 
OCB meetings as an Observer. When the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration was abolished by statute effective on June 30, 1955, the 
membership of the Director, FOA, on the OCB was also ‘abolished. 
An Executive Order issued at this time provided, however, that the 
Director of the new International Cooperation Administration or his 
representative should ‘ Paces in the deliberations, and assist 


with the affairs of’’ the OCB.” Pursuant to this authority and by 
agreement of the Board, the Director, ICA, participated with the 
Board in an informal status as an adviser until Jul 1, 1957, when a 
revised Executive Order made him a Member.” uring this entire 
period ICA representatives participated regularly in the work of the 
OCB Assistants and Working Groups. By decision of the President, 
the Special Assistant to the President for Disarmament participated 
during the period 1955-58 in OCB meetings when matters of interest 
to the Disarmament Staff were under consideration. 

By action of the OCB on March 13, 1957, following a general review 
by it of arrangements with respect to participation, e Chairman, 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Under Secretar of the Treasury 
and the Deputy Director, Bureau of the Budget, became ‘Standing- 
Request’? members of the OCB.” Standing-Request members are 
authorized to participate in the work of the OCB to the extent that 
they consider desirable. In practice these three agencies have par- 


3 Executive Order 10598. 

73 Executive Order 10610, aa seth). 

™ Executive Order 10700 1(b). 

18 Prior to March 1957 NiO a on d Tressery had for some time been Seungnt participants in OCB “ —~* 
under the ab ote g os of the Executive Order with ee participation by non-member agencies. 
ury and Budget had been participating in the work of the OCB Assistants and of many of the Fk. 
groups. 
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ticipated in differing degrees at the three interdepartmental levels of 
the OCB organization. Treasury representatives are full participants 
at all levels. The Chairman, C, regularly attends the informal 
weekly luncheon meetings of the OCB. AEC representatives attend 
formal OCB meetings and Board Assistants meetings only when a 
subject of interest to AEC is to be considered and AEC is represented 
only on those working groups in which it has a direct interest. Budget 
does not attend OCB luncheon meetings, usually attends formal OCB 
meetings in an observer status, but is a full participant at the Board 
Assistants and working group levels. 

At the time of the issuance of the Executive Order creating the OCB 
the President designated his Special Assistant for Cold War Planning 
as his representative on the OCB.” Initially the primary responsi- 
bility of this Presidential representative lay in the “climate of opinion’’ 
area referred to in the Executive Order establishing the Board. The 
Special Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs also 
attended all OCB meetings and was a full participant in its activities.” 

The creation of the OCB and the assignment to it of operations 
coordinating functions had the effect of superseding the responsibilities 
for follow-up of the implementation of national security policies which 
had been assigned to the Special Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs by the March 17, 1953, report on the NSC.”* None- 
theless, something of this follow-up function continued to be performed 
by the President’s representative on the Board. As the OCB evolved 
and as new Special Assistants occupied the position of President’s 
representative, there was a gradual increase in emphasis upon the 
follow-up function of the President’s representative and he became 
tied more closely to the normal activities of the OCB. This change 
received some formal recognition in May 1955 when the President’s 
representative became Vice Chairman of the Board. During the fall 
of 1956 Mr. William H. Jackson, who was already a Special Assistant 
to the President and his representative on the OCB, also became 
Acting oon Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs. 
When Mr. Robert Cutler resumed the position of Special Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs in January 1957 he 
temporarily assumed both of these roles. However, it was not until 
the changes of July 1957 (discussed below) that the functions of the 
President’s representative were clearly restated to accord with the 
developing practice. 

The OCB eile te Executive Order of September 1953 which 
established the OCB instructed the agencies represented on the Board 
to contribute to its financial support. Until fiscal year 1958 the 
OCB agencies contributed on an agreed-share basis to the OCB budget. 
State provided logistical support for the Board. 

The Executive Order also authorized the OCB agencies to detail 
personnel to the OCB Staff. It was the policy of the OCB from the 
beginning, in the selection of its professional staff, to maintain a 
balance between permanent staff officers who provided continuity and 
staff officers on two to three year assignments from the OCB member 
agencies who contributed experience derived from personal contact 
"18 Officials who held the position of President's representative (and Special Assistant to the President) 
through 1956 were C. D. Jackson (Special Assistant from February 1953 and the President’s representative 
from September 1953-March 1954); Nelson A. Rockefeller (December 1954~December 1955); William H. 


Jackson (March 1956-December 1956) 


). 
che — Assistant for National Security Affairs was represented on the OCB Assistants until 1957, 
upra, p. 
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with the operations of their respective agencies. For a short period 
the Special Assistant to the President for Cold War Planning served 
as the Board’s Acting Executive Officer. However, on November 4, 
1953, Mr. Elmer B. Staats became the full-time Executive Officer. 

As initially organized in October 1953, the OCB Staff consisted 
essentially of four elements: (a) the Office of the Executive Officer and 
Deputy Executive Officer; (b) the Secretariat; (c) the Special Staff 
headed by an official who was also the Special Assistant for Intelli- 
gence; and (d) the Executive Assistant. 

The members of the secretariat unit provided executive secretaries 
for the working groups, contributed to drafting of documents by the 
working groups, provided substantive staff support to the Executive 
Officer on subjects within their areas of responsibility and generally 
facilitated the process by which OCB member agencies sm deci- 
sions with respect to implementing actions to carry out national 
security policies. In January 1954 this unit was reorganized on a 
geographical area basis and its members began reporting directly to 
the Executive Officer and his Deputy, rather than through a Chief 
of the Secretariat (a position which was abolished). They were made 
members of the working groups dealing with those national security 
policies for which they had responsibility and were designated the 
“OCB Staff Representative” on the working group instead of “ Execu- 
tive Secretary’. This part of the OCB Staff is presently called the 
“Area Staff’’. 

The Special Staff (later called the “Special Projects Staff”) was 
established primarily to perform two functions: (a) to provide staff 
support to the President’s representative on the Board and to carry 
out special assignments for him; and (b) to provide the President’s 
representative and the Executive Officer current background informa- 
tion on foreign political, military, economic and social developments 
affecting implementation of national security policies. The impor- 
tance of the former of these two functions gradually declined as the 
President’s representative’s role within the OCB changed to emphasize 
the “follow-up” function over the “climate of opinion’ function. 
Accordingly, in January 1956 this unit was renamed the “Intelligence 
Liaison Staff” and its functions were largely limited to the second of 
the two functions described above. 

The Executive Assistant was a general assistant to the Executive 
Officer, performed secretariat functions for the Board itself, main- 
tained liaison with the NSC Staff and supervised administrative func- 
tions and certain reporting functions not performed by the working 
groups. 

A reorganization of the OCB Staff in September 1954 added a 
“Communications Staff’? with personnel drawn from other sections 
of the Staff. This unit, which was ealenqueuny renamed the “ Media 
Program Staff”, and, still later, the “Information and Education 
Projects Staff”, was concerned with OCB activities in the informa- 
tion, communications, education, cultural and ideological fields which 
cut across the geographical organization of the Area Staff. It was a 
“functional” staff. 

To sum up, the OCB Staff organization at the beginning of 1957 
included the following elements: (a) the Office of the Executive Officer 
and the Deputy Executive Officer; (b) the Office of the Executive 
Assistant; (c) the Area Staff; (d) the Information and Education 
Projects Staff ; and (e) the Intelligence Liaison Staff. 
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Placement of the OCB within the NSC Structure —On February 25, 
1957, the President issued a revised Executive Order formally placing 
the OCB within the structure of the National Security Council as of 
July 1, 1957.% After well over three years of activity the OCB had 
proved its value; the time had therefore come to place it on a more 
permanent footing and to establish ‘“‘a closer relation between the 
formulation and the carrying out of security policies.”® In addition, 
the order added ICA to the membership of the Board (as already 
noted), changed the arrangements with respect to the chairmanship 
and vice chairmanship of the OCB, and affected the relationship of 
the OCB Staff to the NSC Staff. Whereas the earlier order had 
provided that the Under Secretary of State would be chairman of the 
Board, the new order stated that the President would appoint the 
chairman and vice chairman from among the members of the Board. 
The President, at the time of the issuance of the order, appointed Mr. 
Christian A. Herter, the then Under Secretary of State, as Chairman 
and Mr. Robert Cutler, the Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs, as Vice Chairman. However, in May 1957, 
upon the recommendation of his Special Assistant for National 
Security Affairs, the President established a new position, that of 
Special Assistant to the President for Security Operations Coordina- 
tion. The President appointed Mr. Frederick M. Dearborn to the 
new position.*? He designated Mr. Dearborn Vice Chairman of the 
OCB and his principal representative on the OCB. The Special 
Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs continued as a 
second representative of the President on the OCB. The new Special 
Assistant’s functions were much more closely tied to the normal 
operation of the OCB mechanism than had been true in the case of 
previous Special Assistants who had served as the President’s repre- 
sentative on the OCB. Thus, his duties included, in addition to serv- 
ing as Vice Chairman and participating in the meetings of the OCB: 
(a) consulting with the OCB Executive Officer as to the agenda and 
scheduling of work for OCB meetings; (b) collaborating with the 
Chairman and the OCB Executive cer to assure the effective 
functioning of the Operations Coordinating Board; (ce) developing for 
OCB consideration new proposals for action within the framework of 
national security policies in response to opportunity and changes in 
the situation; (d) attending Council meetings and presenting thereat 
OCB reports; (e) attending and participating in, as appropriate, 
meetings of the NSC Planning Board, of the Council on Foreign 
Economic Policy, and other relevant groups;* (f) maintaining close 
liaison with the Special Assistant for National Security Affairs; and 
(g) such other assignments related to security operations coordination 
as the President might direct. In performing all of these duties he 
was to act in close collaboration with the Ohisirnssid of the OCB. 
Following Congressional action creating a second Under Secretary of 
State, the President, on September 16, 1959, designated Mr. Robert 
D. Murphy, the new Under Secretary for Political Affairs, as Chair- 
man of the OCB. When Mr. Murphy resigned the chairmanship in 


7% Executive Order 10700. 

0 ) or from White House Press Release, February 25, 1957. 

8 The effect of the Order on the NSC and OCB Staffs is discussed in the next major section. 

® Following Mr. Dearborn’s death on February 25, 1958, Mr. Karl G. Harr was appointed Special Assist- 
ant for Security Operations Coordination. 

8 The Special Assistant became a Planning Board Adviser. At this time the OCB Adviser to the Plan- 
ning Board was eliminated. The Special Assistant for Security O ions Coordination also attends 
meetings of the Cabinet and of the National Aeronautics and Space Council. 
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connection with his retirement from government service, the President 
on January 13, 1960, designated Mr. Gordon Gray, his Special 
Assistant for National Security Affairs, as chairman. In taking this 
action the President stated in a letter to Mr. Gray: 


In view of your continuing responsibility as the principal 
supervisory officer of the work of the National Security 
Council in formulating national security policies including 
those assigned by me to the OCB for coordination, you are in 
a position to provide impartial and objective guidance and 
leadership to the Board. This new assignment is one step 
which I feel should be taken toward enabling the President to 
look to one office for staff assistance in the whole range of 
national security affairs.™ 


In a letter to his Special Assistant for Security Operations Coordina- 
tion, Mr. Karl G. Harr, on the same day the President assigned Mr. 
Harr special responsibility in two areas of the Board’s work: (a) taking 
the lead in initiating new proposals to the Board for actions within the 
framework of national security policies in response to opportunity and 
changes in the situation; and (b) seeing that Board actions contribute 
fully to the climate of foreign opinion the United States is seeking to 
achieve in the world. This assignment constituted reaffirmation of 
the President’s desire that these two aspects of the OCB’s activities 
receive fullest possible attention in the implementation of national 
security policy. 

The Work of the OCB.—The OCB meets at 1:00 p.m. every Wednes- 


day. The first hour and a quarter is an informal luncheon meeting to 
which designated members only are regularly invited. At the 
luncheon meeting members bring up any matters that they consider 
appropriate. There is no agenda although aa members of the 


Board give advance notice of topics they wish discussed. No minutes 
are kept for these meetings. The Executive Officer is the only staff 
officer who attends the luncheon meetings. 

Board discussions at the luncheon meeting are rarely conducted on 
the basis of staff papers. Rather, the luncheons serve as an extremely 
valuable means by which the OCB members consult informally as 
ranking government officials with respect to important matters of 
matelel cohcern within the wide range of the Board’s interests. This 
activity is thus distinguished from the more formal part of the Board’s 
work which is concerned in large measure with discussion, revision and 
approval of written documents such as Operations Plans and reports. 

Agreements may be reached during the luncheon on some of the 
matters discussed, others are referred to the appropriate working group 
for study and later recommendations, and still others are referred to 
the agencies concerned for decision outside the OCB framework. 
The Executive Officer records the Board’s actions and later advises 
the interested agencies of them. 

Items on the OCB agenda are discussed at the formal session which 
is convened at 2:15 p.m. As indicated previously, OCB documents 
prepared by the working groups are usually presented to the Board 
only after they have been reviewed by the OCB Assistants. Usually 
the Chairman of the working group which has prepared a particular 


& White HousePress Release, January 13, 1960. 
88 Tbid. 
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document (and in many instances an Assistant Secretary from the same 
agency) attends the Board meeting to answer questions and to report 
on SaneraPnents which have occurred since the document was pre- 
pared. 

The Board members discuss and settle or agree on a method for 
seeking settlement of all differences of view contained in the document 
under consideration. As previously indicated, the OCB always acts 
by “agreement” or “concurrence’’; it does not “decide” or “‘direct’’. 
Action on a document therefore consists in concurring in it and agreeing 
to carry out any actions it contains. When there is a difference of 
view among the OCB members which cannot be resolved within the 
OCB itself, it is referred to the respective agency heads. If they 
cannot resolve the difference, it may be taken to the President for 
resolution, sometimes directly, but normally through the NSC. 

The agenda, which is determined by the Board upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Officer, includes the following principal 
types of documents: (a) operations plans for foreign countries or 
regions or major “functional” areas; (b) reports to the NSC on 
assigned policies; (c) semiannual appraisals of the validity of assigned 
policies and evaluations of their implementation; (d) the Activity 
Report and other standing items oash as the minutes of the previous 
meeting); (e) special reports for the OCB or the NSC prepared by 
OCB working groups to meet specific needs for information or action ; 
and (f) oral reports which may serve as background briefings for 
papers on the agenda or as the basis for discussion of current problems 
of major interest. It is impossible to generalize about the last two 
types of reports because their character is determined by the special 
needs which give rise to their preparation. However, the first four 
ty es of reports have a history of development which is summarized 

elow. 

When the President, after approving a national security policy, 
assigns it to OCB to coordinate implementation, the Board requests 
the working group which has responsibility for the foreign country or 
area to prepare Operations Plans for each country. Such Plans are 
comprehensive, detailed outlines of operating guidance to implement 
a policy. 

Initially the working groups had carried out their coordinating 
responsibilities directly under the policy. In September 1954, how- 
ever, following suggestions by the Deputy Secretary of Defense and 
the Director, Foreign Operations Administration, the OCB Assistants 
agreed, on behalf of their principals, to initiate preparation of Opera- 
tions Plans. Their purpose, as stated in 1954, was to provide a 
means by which the Board would review the working group’s agree- 
ment as to basic approach, emphasis, timing and agency action 
responsibilities under the policy. 

The Plans were, and continue to be, prepared by the working groups 
on the basis of material submitted by the responsible agencies. 
Under the original instructions approved in 1954 the Operations 
Plan * contained two basic elements: (a) a statement of basic ap- 
proach which indicated the concept of operations; and (b) a statement 
of actions agreed upon, agency responsibilities for implementation, 
and timing of actions. In addition the Plan included annexes listing 
for consideration by the Board: (a) desirable actions which had not 


% Initially called ‘‘ Outline Plans of Operations’’. 
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been included because of policy, funding or other limitations;* and 
(b) proposed actions on which there was not agreement between the 
agencies. Those proposals in the annexes in which the Board con- 
curred were included in the final agreed Plan, the rest were eliminated 
from the Plan. 

During the following two years a financial annex and a statement of 
major U.S. commitments (financial, military and political) with respect 
to the country were added. In July 1957 agreed courses of action 
based upon the courses of action in the policy paper were eliminated 
in favor of statements of existing and projected agency programs. 
In making this latter change, the Board made the OCB Assistants and 
the working groups specifically responsible for assuring that proposed 
agency programs fully reflected the national security policy objectives 
and courses of action. 

In the course of a general review by the OCB of its reports in the 
spring and summer of 1959, following issuance of the new Presidential 
instructions on reporting, the format and content of Operations Plans 
was also reviewed. The plans now contain two major sections: (a) 
a section containing objectives and major policy directives; and (b) 
a section containing operational guidance. This latter section con- 
sists of a series of paired paragraphs, the first of which states a prob- 
lem; this problem statement is followed by one or more paragraphs of 
operational guidance. There may be “splits” in these sections when 
the Plan goes to the Board. Following the main body of the Plan are 
annexes containing: (a) a statement of arrangements or agreements 
between the country concerned and the United States; (b) statements 
of the agency programs for carrying out the Plan prepared by the 
agencies responsible for the programs; (c) financial data on U.S. 
assistance and other programs in the country concerned; and fre- 
quently (d) an estimate of Sino-Soviet activities and intentions with 
gg to that country. 

reparation of an Operations Plan helps to identify, clarify and 
resolve differences of policy interpretation, operating responsibility, 
or required actions. It also exposes operating difficulties and recom- 
mends practical guidance for the more effective implementation of the 
policy. The approved Plan is designed to provide useful guidance for 
agency operations in Washington and in the field, with particular 
reference to those activities that are of interagency character and that 
require interagency coordination. Before a draft Plan is completed, 
interested diplomatic missions abroad are asked to comment upon it. 
When the Board has concurred in a Plan, it is sent by the State 
Department to the appropriate Chiefs of Mission abroad and by 
Defense to the appropriate unified commands. Copies or appropriate 
extracts are provided by other Washington agencies to their field 
representatives. A Plan is subject to review at any time and may be 
modified to meet changed circumstances. All Plans are formally 
reviewed, and revised as necessary, every six months. 

What are called by the OCB “Reports to the NSC”’ are the current 
form of progress reports on policies assigned to the OCB for coordi- 
nation. A September 9, 1953, NSC instruction on progress reports 
confirmed the existing NSC directive that Progress Reports should 
contain two elements: (a) a summary of significant actions taken 


8 This annex was later supplanted by a listing, on a selective basis, of additional proposals under con- 
sideration in the working group which appeared to be outside existing policy. 
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to implement the policy; and (b) an evaluation of the effectiveness, 
timeliness and applicability of the policy. This instruction indicated 
that the ‘appropriate interval’ for the submission of reports would be 
three to six months. A May 11, 1954, amendment to the instructions 
gave the coordinating agency authority to determine the appropriate 
interval. These general instructions still govern the content, though 
not the form or frequency, of progress reports. 

The first OCB instruction on the subject, dated April 30, 1954, 
provided that progress reports should be submitted every six months 
unless otherwise specified. Initially the progress reports contained 
both a summary statement of significant actions taken to implement 
the policy and a more detailed treatment keyed, on a paragraph-by- 
cpr basis, to the policy. Later this detailed treatment was 
dropped and by September 15, 1955, OCB reports contained three 
major sections: (a) a listing of major developments during the period; 
(b) a summary statement of operating progress in relationship to 
major NSC objectives (including recommendations on the need for 
policy review); and (c) major problems or areas of difficulty. A 
financial annex was attached to the report. Reports continued to 
include these same elements until 1959, although changes in format 
gave increasing emphasis to the ‘major problems” section. 

Until January 1959 reports were ordinarily submitted to the Council 
every six months, though there were cases of both more and less fre- 
quent reporting. On January 29, 1959, the President directed that 
progress reports normally be transmitted at yearly intervals unless the 
coordinating agency considered that there were significant develop- 
ments affecting the policy or wished to recommend a review. The 
President’s January directive was superseded on July 29, 1959, by a 
new directive which required each coordinating agency to continue to 
reappraise the validity and evaluate the implementation of policy, as 
required by developments or periodically, normally at six-month 
intervals. It eliminated the requirement for annual reporting to the 
Council, stating instead that reports should be submitted whenever 
the coordinating agency wished to recommend a policy review or con- 
sidered that there had been developments of such significance as to 
warrant a progress report. Both directives pointed out, in addition, 
that any Sound Member or Adviser or the Planning Board could 
recommend review of a policy whenever developments were believed 
to justify it. The purpose of these directives was to eliminate routine 
reports to the Council and to concentrate the Council’s time and 
attention on those cases where significant developments had occurred 
or where the policy appeared to need review. They also placed addi- 
tional and significant responsibility upon the OCB itself for determin- 
ing, through periodic (normally semiannual) appraisals, the need for 
a report to the NSC. 

As a result of these changes, the OCB made a general review of its 
reports. Under revised OCB instructions, evaluations of the validity 
and the implementation of assigned policies continue to be prepared 

eriodically (normally semiannually) by the working groups for the 
oard. These semiannual appraisals become reports to the Council 
only when the Board determines that developments or the need for 
policy review justify such action. In view of the new focus of the re- 
ports, the “major problems” section has been dropped, but, as indi- 
cated above, is now incorporated in the Operations Plans. ‘The re- 
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ports to the Council contain two sections: (a) a statement on the ade- 
quacy of the policy; and (b) a summary evaluation of progress in 
accomplishing TS. objectives. The financial annex has been elimi- 
nated; as noted, such an annex is included in the Operations Plans. 

OCB reports to the Council continue to be discussed in the Planning 
Board prior to the Council meeting. The Council notes or discusses 
the report and acts upon any recommendation for policy review. If 
it determines that such review is necessary, it directs the Planning 
Board to undertake it. 

Since October 21, 1953, an important item on the agenda of every 
OCB meeting has been the weekly “Activity Report.” The report 
presently contains the following types of information: (a) follow-u 
on Board actions or matters discussed at Board meetings; (b) signifi- 
cant developments related to major operating problems described in 
the latest plan or report; (c) significant matters considered at the 
meetings of the Board Assistants or working groups and committees; 
(d) schedules of pending OCB papers; and (e) new assignments to 
the OCB with follow-up plans for coordination. Substantially the 
present format, which is organized on a geographical area basis and 
seeks to relate the report closely to OCB activities, was adopted in 
March 1956. The Report is prepared by the Executive Officer with 
the assistance of the OCB Staff (more particularly the OCB Staff 
Representatives on the working groups and committees). It is based 
upon current material obtained primarily from the OCB agencies but 
due to time limitations is not formally cleared in advance with them. 
The Report helps keep OCB Members informed of current develop- 
ments relating to the work of the OCB and discussion of the report in 
the OCB may result (for example) in agreement to request a report, 
to take action, or to follow-up on actions previously taken. 


Changes in the NSC Staff since July 1, 1957 


The Executive Order of February 25, 1957, brought the OCB Staff 
within the NSC Staff, effective July 1, 1957. In anticipation of this 
action the offices of the OCB Staff were moved into the Executive 
Office Building in space adjacent to the offices of the NSC Staff and 
the two Special Assistants. A single NSC budget for fiscal year 1958, 
including funds for both the NSC and the OCB, was presented to 
Congress in eS upon its approval the OCB Staff was for the 
first time financed directly by a Congressional appropriation for the 
NSC rather than indirectly through contributions from OCB con- 
stituent agencies. 

The revised Executive Order had three major effects upon the NSC 
and OCB Staffs: (a) it integrated the staffs, making them into a single 
NSC Staff headed by the Executive Secretary of the NSC; (b) it pro- 
vided for close liaison between members of the staffs and for better 
correlation of the staff work for the NSC and the OCB; and (e) it 
permitted the consolidation of certain administrative services for both 
staffs in the interests of economy and efficiency. The ific effects 
of the reorganization upon staff organization can best be illustrated 
by a description of the present organization of the new NSC Staff in 
the course of which changes will be indicated. 

The first major unit within the NSC Staff is the Office of the Execu- 
tive or ee 2 The NSC Executive Secretary, as has been noted, 
acts for the Special Assistant to the President for National Security 
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Affairs in his absence (including acting as Chairman of the Planning 
Board) * and advises and aids ish in the performance of his duties. 
He continues to be responsible for the over-all supervision of the NSC 
Staff, to supervise directly the staff services for the Council itself, and 
to give general direction to the Policy Coordinating Staff and the 
Administrative Office. The Administrative Office, headed by an 
Administrative Officer, was created on July 1, 1957, as a part of the 
Office of the Executive Secretary to perform for the entire NSC Staff 
certain personnel, budget, fiscal, supply and general services and 
records, reproduction, courier and related services. The Administra- 
tive Office maintains liaison with the Central Intelligence Agency 
which continues to perform certain supporting administrative services 
on a reimbursable basis for the entire NSC Staff. 

A second major unit of the NSC Staff is the Policy Coordinatin 
Staff, headed by the NSC Deputy Executive Secretary.” This Sta 
is comprised of two elements: (a) the Policy Coordinating Special 
Staff; and (b) the Planning Board Secretariat. The principal func- 
tions of the Special Staff continue to be to (a) assist the Special 
Assistant and the Executive Secretary by preparation for them of an 
independent analysis and review of each Planning Board report at 
each stage in its preparation; (b) assist the Special Assistant by 
preparation of drafts of the briefing notes used by him in presenting 
policy papers to the Council; (c) perform staff work in connection 
with the Specia] Assistant’s membership on other interdepartmental 
bodies; * (d) seek to determine whether gaps exist in national security 
policies and whether the policy implications of current or anticipated 
developments are being explored; (e) provide NSC Staff representation 
on ad hoc Council or Planning Board committees; and (f) assist in the 
preparation of the annual status reports on national security pro- 
grams. The Planning Board Secretariat continues to perform secre- 
tariat functions for the Planning Board, and its Director serves as 
chairman of the Planning Board Assistants. 'The Deputy Executive 
Secretary, in addition to heading the Policy Coordinating Staff, acts 
for the Executive Secretary in his absence, advises and aids him in the 
performance of his duties, and is directly responsible for Council 
secretariat activities. 

The third major unit in the NSC Staff is the OCB Staff, headed by 
the Executive Officer of the OCB.*! On July 1, 1957, when the OC 
Staff was brought within the NSC Staff, it continued to consist of 
five elements: (a) the Office of the Executive Officer and Deputy 
Executive Officer; (b) the OCB Secretariat (formerly the Office of the 
Executive Assistant); (c) the Area Staff; (d) the Information and 
Education Projects Staff (recently renamed the Information, Educa- 
tion and Special Projects Staff); and (e) the Intelligence Liaison Staff. 

In addition to heading the OCB Staff, the Executive Officer is 
chairman of the OCB Assistants. He serves the Board as its principal 
staff officer, providing impartial and confidential staff work and advice 


* The Executive Secretary does not act for the Special Assistant in his role as Chairman of the OCB. 
That function is performed by the Vice Chairman of the OCB. 

% Mr. S. Everett Gleason, who had been Deputy Executive Secretary of the NSC since March 6, 1950, 
sets the NSC Staff on August 16, 1959, and was replaced as Deputy Executive Secretary by Mr. Marion W. 

ggs. 

%® The Special Assistant for National Security Affairs is a member of the Council on Foreign Economic 
Policy and may attend Cabinet meetings. He is authorized to attend the meetings of certain other bodies 
of a standing character such as the National Aeronautics and Space Council and the Federal Council for 
Science and Technology. He is also from time to time a member of various ad hoc committees and coup. 

% Mr. Elmer B. Staats resigned as Executive Officer September 12, 1958, and was replaced by 
Mr. Bromley Smith on January 1, 1959. 
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for the Board and for the agencies involved in OCB activities. He is 
expected to bring to the attention of the Board any matter that, in 
his judgment, should receive its consideration. He is responsible for 
the organization of necessary staff work for the Board, for obtaining 
the assistance of nonmember agencies in work on Board projects, 
and for ensuring that qualified personnel are assigned by all agencies 
to such staff work. Through general supervision of the work of the 
working groups, he seeks to ensure that they carry out their assigned 
functions and that documents prepared by them are responsive to the 
needs of the Board both as to timing and as to substance. 

The OCB Secretariat under a Director who is also Executive 
Assistant to the Executive Officer performs secretariat functions for 
the OCB and the OCB Assistants and assists in the administration 
of the OCB Staff. The members of the OCB Area Staff and the 
Information, Education and Special Projects Staff, under the super- 
vision of the Executive Officer and the Deputy Executive Officer, 
serve as members of workin ups to which they are assigned, con- 
tributing to the drafting of ocuments, preparation of agenda and 
minutes, and identification of problems requiring interagency coordi- 
nation ; select information for inclusion in the weekly Activity Report; 
and help identify opportunities for psychological exploitation. Since 
the oc Intelligence Liaison Staff has recently been absorbed into a 
new NSC Staff unit, it will be dealt with separately below. 

Until July 1, 1957, the Special Assistant for National Security 
Affairs had a representative on the OCB Assistants who participated 
as a member of that group and who assisted the Special Assistant in 
the performance of his OCB membership functions.” This represent- 
ative was a member of the NSC Special Staff. In connection with 
the creation of the position of Special Assistant to the President for 
Security Operations Coordination, and the placing of the OCB Staff 
within the NSC Staff, the separate representation of the Special 
Assistant for National Security Affairs on the OCB Assistants was 
eliminated. Since July 1, 1957, staff support for both Special Assist- 
ants in their OCB work has been provided by the OCB Staff. This 
arrangement was continued when the Special Assistant for National 
Security Affairs became chairman of the OCB. Members of the Policy 
Coordinating Special Staff may, however, attend OCB Assistants 
meetings as observers for items of interest to them and OCB Staff 
members enjoy similar rights with respect to Planning Board and 
Planning Board Assistants meetings. The new organizational asso- 
ciation, as well as the physical location of the Policy Coordinating and 
OCB Staffs together, has increased markedly the exchange of infor- 
mation and ideas between them. 

The fourth major unit of the NSC Staff is the Internal Security 
Coordinating Staff, headed by a Director who is also the NSC Repre- 
sentative on Internal Security.” In addition to performing the internal 
security functions of the latter office, the Director now provides staff 
analysis, advice and assistance on behalf of the NSC Staff in connec- 
tion with the responsibilities of the NSC for issuing general directives 
for the purpose of organizing and coordinating the foreign intelligence 
~w Except for a brief period, the S Assistant who was the President’s representative on the OCB 
did not have a representative on oc ~ppat for the President’s representative 


B Assistants. Staff 
was provided by the Executive Officer of the OCB and the OCB 
93 Mr. J. Patrick Coyne continues to hold this position. 
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activities of the several agencies of the government. He also per- 
forms on assignment the functions of a Policy Coordinating Special 
Staff member with respect to certain policies and programs. 

The fifth and final unit of the NSC Staff is the Research and Intel- 
ligence Liaison Staff. The Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs in early January 1960 arranged for a study 
of research in relationship to national security policy. The Planning 
Board, after discussion of the results of this study, agreed that a 
unit should be established within the NSC Staff to serve as a clearing 
house on research on national security problems being done inside 
and outside the Government. The Planning Board did not believe 
that enough was known about the adequacy of such research and about 
whether there are serious gaps in research coverage to justify action 
beyond the creation of such a clearing house unit at this time. 

The President approved the creation of such a clearing house. The 
new unit was created, effective June 1, 1960, by abolishing the OCB 
Intelligence Liaison Staff and creating a new “Research and Intelli- 
gence Tisdedn Staff” under a Director with the following functions: 
(a) keeping the NSC Planning Board, the Operations Coordinating 
Board, the Special Assistants to the President for National Security 
Affairs and for Security Operations Coordination and other compo- 
nents of the NSC Staff informed of research being done within and out- 
side the Government which has significant bearing upon their re- 
sponsibilities for national security policy-making or operations coor- 
dination; (b) facilitating appropriate access within the Government 
to such research; and (c) in cooperation with intelligence and other 
NSC participating agencies, obtaining or developing intelligence and 
other background information needed by the NSC Staff and the Special 
Assistants to the President for National Security Affairs and for 
Security Operations Coordination.™ 


The foregoing history indicates three fundamental organizational 
attributes which appear to be required for the effective functioning of 
the National Security Council: 

1. Ready adaptability of the organization to the particular needs 
and desires of each President during the course of each Administration. 

2. Well-established organizational structure and procedures which 
are thoroughly understood by officials who participate regularly in 
the work of the Council. 

3. Sufficient flexibility as to the manner and timing of the use of 
the organization to enable each project to be handled in accordance 
with its particular character and urgency. 

Experience since its creation in 1947 has shown that the National 
Seam Council, when organized with the above attributes, is a 
valuable instrumentality for providing the President integrated advice 
on policies required for the Nation’s security. 

% The OCB Intelligence Liaison Staff, while continuing form to be a of the OCB Staff, had, in 


fact, for some time served the Policy Coordinating Staff as well as the OCB Staff. The Director of the new 
Staff is Mr. Neilson C. Debevoise who was formerly Chief of the OCB Intelligence Liaison Staff. 
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FOREWORD 


The National Security Act of 1947, which created the Department 
of Defense and the National Security Council and called for “the 
establishment of integrated policies and procedures * * * relatin 
to the national security,’’ represents the last major revision of nation 
security policymaking machinery. In essence, it codified the experi- 
ence and lessons of World War il. 

The years following the passage of the act have seen the cold war 
become the dominant fact of international life. Time-honored 
distinctions between foreign and domestic policy have been obliterated. 
The resources required for national security have multiplied. New 
demands are being made, not only on material, but also on our 
intellectual resources. Science and technology have moved to the 
center of the policymaking stage. 

The Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery was established 
in July 1959 for the purpose of making the first comprehensive review 
of our national security policy machinery undertaken since the discus- 
sion and debate preceding the act of 1947. ‘The subcommititee’s goal 
is to review the effectiveness of existing policymaking organizations 
and methods against the background of the changed perspectives and 
problems of the last 12 years, and to make such recommendations 
for improvement of the policy process as are appropriate. 

At the subcommittee’s request, the Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress, has prepared a bibliography concerned with the 
national security policymaking process. This bibhography | was 
compiled and annotated by Frederick John Rosenthal, Albert Stillson, 
and James Threlkeld, under the supervision of Drs. Roger Hilsman 
and Howard Wriggins, all of the Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress. The subcommittee is most grateful for their 
interest and cooperation. 

Because of wing interest in the subject of national security 
policy, especially in its organizational aspects, the subcommittee 

elieves that publication of this bibliography will serve a useful 
purpose. 
Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery. 


December 15, 1959. 





NOTE ON ANNOTATION PROCEDURE 


Annotations in this bibliography have been provided for nearly 
all of the books cited, for most of the articles, and for a few selected 
United States Government publications. Where annotations were 
omitted for some articles, the omission was mainly justified by the 
self-expianatory nature of the title. 


Where annotations are set off by double quotation marks, they were 
either entirely or in part quoted from a number of sources available 
to the ee Such sources include some of the biblographies 
cited in section IV ; synopses, resumes, or subtitles of a articles 
introductions, forewords, or publishers’ summaries of books; ind 
brief book reviews. 
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I. BOOKS [OTHER THAN MEMOIRS] AND ARTICLES 


A. MaTerIAts Dratinc GENERALLY WitH Nationa Security Poticy 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 


1. BOOKS 


Agar, Herbert. The unquiet years: U.S.A. 1945-1955. London, 
R. Hart-Davis, 1957. 176 p. 


Contents: From San Francisco to Potsdam. 1946: The Year of Frus- 
tration. The Eightieth Congress. Hiss, Chiang, Fuchs, and the Bomb. 
McCarthy and Korea, “The Mess in Washington.” The Making of a 
President. ‘‘Peace’’ and the Bandung Conference. 


American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia. 
Unofficial government: pressure groups and lobbies. Edited by 
Donald C. Blaisdell. Philadelphia, 1958. 228 p. (Its Annals, 
v. 319.) 


A collection of essays describing pressure groups in government—their 
methods, operations, relations with political parties, and role as policy 
shapers. 


American Assembly. The representation of the United States abroad; 
[background papers prepared for the use of participants, and the 
final report of the Ninth American Assembly, Arden House, 
Harriman Campus of Columbia University, Harriman, New 
York, May 3-6, 1956. Final ed.]. New York, American Assem- 


bly, Graduate School of Business, Columbia University, 1956. 
217 p. 


Has considerable material on the administration of American overseas 
activities—the ‘‘old line agencies,’ such as the Department of the Treas- 
ury; economic representation; information and cultural representation; 
military representation; representation in international organizations; and 
the coordination of overseas representation. 


American Political Science Association. International commitments 
and National administration. Charlottesville, Bureau of Public 
Administration, Univ. of Virginia, 1949. 108 p. 


Contents: Congressional control over foreign policy commitments, by 
W. Y. Elliott-—The impact of foreign commitments on the presidency, 
by A. N. Holeombe.—The impact of foreign commitments upon the coordi- 
native responsibilities of the Department of State, by G. C. MeGhee.— 
The impact of foreign commitments on the organization for National 
defense, by O. L. Nelson, Jr.—The role of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration in National administration, by P. G. Hoffman.—National 
administration and the United Nations system, by W. R. Sharp, 


1 
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Blaisdell, Donald C. American democracy under pressure. New 
York, Ronald Press Co. [1957]. 324 p. 


A general introduction to pressure politics in the United States. 


Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C. International Studies 
Group. The administration of foreign affairs.and overseas opera- 
tion; a report prepared for the Bureau of the Budget, Executive 
Office of the President. Washington, 1951. 380 p. 

“Considered an extension of the Hoover Commission reports. Ch. 5 
analyzes the role of the Dept. of Defense in foreign affairs. Ch. 6 discusses 
the role of the Dept. of State in program operation and coordination and 
makes recommendations. Ch. 9 is devoted to coordination through 
interdepartmental committees.” 

Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C. International Studies 
Group. Governmental mechanism for the conduct of United 
States foreign relations. Washington, 1949. 58 p. 

Describes the structure, function, power, and problems of the Executive 
and Legislative Branches in formulating and carrying out foreign policy. 

Buck, Philip W. ed. Control of foreign relations in modern nations. 
Editors: Philip W. Buck and Martin W. [i.e. B.] Travis, Jr. 
[ist ed.] New York, W. W. Norton [1957]. 865 p. 


See Chapter 3, ‘““The Control of United States Foreign Policy,” 


Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. Foreign relations: What makes 
an effective foreign policy? Sixth program in ‘“The Great Chal- 
lenge” series as broadcast over the CBS television network, 
n.p. May 18, 1958. 28}. 

Participants are Lester Pearson, Eric Johnston, Robert Bowie, Dean 
Rusk, Paul Nitze, Anthony Nutting. 

Corwin, Edward Samuel. Total war and the Constitution; five lec- 
tures delivered at the University of Michigan, March 1946, with 
an introd. by E. Blythe Stason. [ist ed.] New York, A. A. 
Knopf, 1947. 182 p. (Michigan. University. William W. 
Cook Foundation. Lectures, v. 2.) 

“* * * examines the structure of wartime government in the United 
States * * *” 

Fischer, John. Master plan U.S.A., an informal report on America’s 
foreign policy and the men who make it. [ist ed.] New York, 
Harper [1951]. 253 p. 

First section has discussion on National Security Council and State- 
Defense relationships in policy planning. 

Freeman, John Leiper. The political process: executive bureau- 

legislative committee relations. Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 


1955. 72 p. (Doubleday short studies in political science, 
SSPS 13.) 


While dealing with the behavior of policymakers rather than policy- 
making machinery, this study is valuable to the extent that an understand- 
ing of administrative machinery requires an understanding of the men who 
operate it. 


Graber, Doris A. Crisis diplomacy; a history of U.S. intervention 
policies and practices. Washington, Public Affairs Press [1959]. 
402 p. 


An attempt to disentangle the theory and practice of nonintervention 
from each other throughout different periods of United States history. 
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Graves, William B. comp. Reorganization of the executive branch 
of the Government of the United States; a compilation of basic 
information and significant documents, 1912-1948. Washing- 
ton, 1949. 425 p. ({U.S.] Library of Congress. Legislative 
Reference Service. Public affairs bulletin No. 66.) 

“Originally prepared for the Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, the Hon, Herbert Hoover, Chairman.’ 

Hobbs, Edward Henry. Executive reorganization in the National 


Government. University, Miss., University of Mississippi, 1953. 
104 p. 


A survey of reorganization of the Federal Government. See; Chapter 2, 
“The Reorganization Movement from 1920’; Chapter 5, “The Armed 
Services, Agriculture, Labor, Justice, and Treasury”; and Chapter 6, 
“The President’s Office, Federal Supply, Regulation, and Accounting.” 


Leonard, Larry. Elements of American foreign policy. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1953. 611 p. 


Brief excerpts from writings of a great number of authors, organized 
into four parts—The Character of American Foreign Policy, The Constitu- 
tional Framework, The Making of American Foreign Policy, and The Sub- 
stance of American Foreign Policy. 

Lerche, Charles O. _ Foreign policy of the American people. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1958. 547 p. 


_ A basic textbook on United States foreign policy. 


McCamy, James L. The administration of American foreign affairs. 
[1st ed.] New York, Knopf, 1950. 364 p. 


A basic book on governmental organization for the conduct of foreign 
relations. 


Maecmahon, Arthur W. Administration and foreign policy. [Urbana, 


Ill.] Institute of Government,and Public Affairs [1957]...24 p. 
(Edmund J. James lecture on government, 1956.) 


Discusses administration of foreign policy in the context of “the sources 


of controversy in foreign policy, the nature of responsible criticism, and 
the limits of popular control.” 


Macmahon, Arthur W. Administration in foreign affairs. Uni- 
versity, Alabama, University of Alabama Press, 1953. 275 p. 


A valuable study of the administration of foreign affairs. Contains 
chapters on the State Department, overseas programs, and interdepart- 
mental cooperation, among others. 


Marx, Herbert L. ed. Defense and national security. New York, 
Wilson, 1955. 192 p. (The Reference shelf, v. 26, No. 6.) 


“Collection of magazine articles dealing with the ‘new look’ in US mili- 
tary policy and its background: the change-over to a Republican admin- 
istration, the emergence of the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. as the two dominant 
powers of the world, and the development of new weapons of destruction. 
Also, the system of alliances built up by the U.S. and friendly nations 
since World War II.” 


Mathews, John M. American foreign relations, conduct and policies. 
Rev. and enl. ed. New York, Appleton, 1938. 766 p. 
‘Part II concerns the conduct of foreign relations, the basis and modes 


of control, including Presidential initiative, Congressional initiative and 
requests for information.” 
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Philadelphia. Temple University. Survey of Federal Reorganiza- 
tion. The Temple University Survey of Federal Reorganization. 
[Reports, including a Special report on foreign affairs and mutual 
security. Philadelphia] 1953. 2-v. 

The Temple Survey was designed to bring the Hoover Report up to date 
(as of 1953) and prepare guidelines for continued reorganization by the 
Eisenhower Administration. Report One deals with the Executive Office. 
A Special Report deals with Mutual Security and foreign affairs. 

Price, Don Krasher. The new dimension of diplomacy; the organiza- 
tion of the U.S. Government for its new role in world affairs. 
New York, Woodrow Wilson Foundation [1951]. 29 p. 

Discusses how the organization and practice of the Government might 
be improved to permit a more effective role for the United States in foreign 
allairs. 

Selznick, Philip. Leadership in administration; a sociological inter- 
pretation. Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson [1957]. 162 p. 

A theoretical essay which “outlines a perspective for the study of leader- 
ship in administrative organizations.” 

Snyder, Richard C., H. W. Bruck, and Burton Sapin. Decision- 
making as an approach to the study of international politics. 
[Princeton] Organizational Behavior Section, Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1954. 120 p. (Foreign policy analysis series, No. 3.) 

An attempt to develop a method for analyzing the way foreign policy 
decisions are made. 

Sulzberger, Cyrus L. What’s wrong with U.S. foreign policy. [lst 
ed.] New York, Harcourt, Brace [1959]. 255 p. 


Chapter 2, ““How Our Policy Is Administered.” 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation. United States foreign policy: its 
organization and control; report of a wendy up for the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation. William Yandell Elhott, chairman. Pref. 


by Harry D. Gideonse. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1952. 288 p. 


A study of the constitutional and political processes of United States 
security policy, together with some suggested reforms and topics for further 


investigation. 
2. ARTICLES 


Acheson, Dean. The responsibility for decision in foreign policy. 
Yale review, v. 44, September 1954: 1-12. 

“The importance of decisiveness in conducting foreign relations; the body 
or person upon whom rests the final responsibility for making the decisions 
which determine our course as a nation, and how this task is or should be 
performed.” 

Blaisdell, Donald C. Coordination of American security policy at 
the United Nations. International organization, v. 2, September 
1948: 469-477. 

Bolles, Blair. President, Congress, and foreign policy. American 
perspective, v. 2, March 1949: 491-500, 

Bourbon-Busset, Jacques de. How decisions are made in forei 
politics: Psychology in international relations. Review of as 
tics, v. 20, October 1958: 591-614. 
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Bowie, Robert R. Analysis of our policy machine. New York Times 
magazine, March 9, 1958: 16, 68-71. 

‘An expert finds our complicated method of forming and executing foreign 
— has serious shortcomings—and the times demand the best. * * 

oints to the significant role the intelligence estimate plays in the forma- 
tion of national policy.” 

Cheever, D. S., and H. F. Haviland. Hoover Commission; foreign 
affairs. American Political Science Review, v. 43, October 1949: 
966-978. 

Cohen, B. C. Foreign policy making: modern design. World Politics, 
v. 5, April 1953: 377-392. 

Constitutional issues raised by the position of the United States in 
world affairs. American Society of International Law Proceed- 
ings, v. 1951: 2-43. 


Contents: Executive powers in foreign relations by A. 8. Fisher; Presi- 
dential discretion in world affairs through executive agreements, by 
Martin; President’s authority to send armed forces abroad, by F. O. Wilcox; 
Discussion from the floor. 

Cook, T. I., and M. Moos. Hindrances to foreign policy: individual- 
ism and legalism. Journal of Politics, v. 15, February 1953: 
114-139. 

Dean, Vera Micheles. How U.S. foreign policy is made, Foreign 
Policy Reports, v. 25, Oct. 1, 1949: 114-123. 

Eberstadt, Ferdinand. Our national security organization. Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, v. 169, Mar. 17, 1949: 1176+. 

Elliott, William Y. The control of foreign policy i in the United States. 
Political Science Quarterly, v. 20, October-December 1949: 
337-351. 

Elliott, William Y. Governmental organizations for foreign policy 
decisions. Social Science, v. 30, October 1955: 209-216. 


In favor of a Secretary of Foreign Operations within the Department of 
tate. 


The formulation of national security policy—developing U:S. 
ernmental policies and programs in the struggle for the middle 
billion. In Student Conference on United States Affairs, U.S. 
Military Academy, 1958. The national security policy of the 
United States. est Point, N.Y., 1958: 33-56. 


‘Under the chairmanship of George A. Lincoln, Peter Frelinghuysen, 
James Hagerty, and Paul Nitze discuss the roles of the legislative branch, 
the press, and the executive branch. 


Fosdick, D. How a global policy is evolved. New York Times 
magazine, Jan. 23, 1955: 11+. 

Frankel, Joseph. Towards a re ane ap in foreign policy. 
Political Studies, v. 7, February 1959: 


“This paper does not attempt to present a full ‘ais of rational decision- 
making in foreign policy. It restricts itself to outlining the structure of a 
general verbal model centering round the relations between decision-makers 
and their environments. The actual operation of the model will be dis- 
cussed in a forthcoming comprehensive treatment.”’ 


Galloway, George B. The operation of the Legislative Reorganiza- 


tion Act of 1946. American Political Science Review, v. 45, 
March 1951: 41-68. 
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Hamilton, William C. Some problems of decision-making in foreign 
affairs. Department of State Bulletin, v. 37, Sept. 9, 1957: 432- 
436. 

Jackson, Henry M. How shall we forge a strategy for survival? In 
remarks of Michael J. Mansfield. Congressional Record daily 
ed.], v. 105, Apr. 17, 1959: 5562-5565. 

Thoroughgoing analysis and critique of some of the American mech™ 
anisms for security and foreign policymaking. Offers constructive sug- 
gestions “‘to remedy the situation.” 

Jessup, P. C. Random elements in the formulation and execution 
of foreign policy. American Philosophical Society Proceedings, 
v. 95, April 1951: 93-99. 

Kennan, George F. America’s administrative response to its world 
problems. Daedalus, v. 87, Spring 1958: 5-24. 

Langer, W. L. Mechanism of American foreign policy. International 
Affairs, v. 24, July 1948: 319-328. 

Law and international agreements: a symposium. Minnesota Law 
Review, v. 42, April 1958: 705-906. 

Partial contents: Scope of the treaty power in the U.S. by C. H. 
McLaughlin. 

Lee, Gus C. The organization for national security, Public Admin- 
istration Review, v. 9, Winter 1949: 36-50. 

Describes functions and objectives of the organs created or sanctioned 
by the National Security Act of 1947. 

Levitan, D. M. Constitutional developments in the control of 
foreign affairs, a quest for democratic control. Journal of 
Politics, v. 7, February 1945: 58-92. 

McCamy, James L. .The administration of foreign affairs in the 
United States. World Politics, v. 7, January 1958: 315-325. 

“This book review article includes a critical but friendly analysis of the 
thesis advanced by Mr. Macmahon in his book ‘Administration in Foreign 
Affairs.’ Mr. McCamy feels that because of the growing participation of 
other departments in aoa affairs, the State Department can be only a 
‘specialist in international politics,’ working alongside other agencies that 
specialize in military, economic, and psychological concerns.” 

Macmahon, Arthur W. The administration of foreign affairs. 
American Political Science Review, v. 45, September 1951: 
836-866. 

Maecmahon, Arthur W: International policy and governmental 
structure. Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
v. 92, October 1948: 217-227. 

Millett, John D. National security in American public affairs. 
American Political Science Review, v. 43, June 1949: 524-534. 

Morgenthau, H. J. Conduct of American foreign policy. Parlia- 
mentary Affairs, v. 3, Winter 1949: 147-161. 

Niehoff, Richard O. Organization and administration of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission. Public Administration 
Review, v. 8, Spring 1948: 91-102. 

Nitze, Paul H. National policy-making techniques. SAIS Review, 
v. 3, Spring 1959: 3-8. 

An analysis and discussion of the making of “American national policy” 
in the executive branch. 
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Perkins, James A. Administration of the national security program. 
Public Administration Review, v. 13, Spring 1953: 80-86. 

Analysis of the structure and duties of the agencies responsible for main- 
taining national security. 

Problems of American foreign policy. Current History, v. 30, March 
1956: 129-175. 

Eight articles on such subjects as problem of colonialism, problems of 
communication, technical assistance, disarmament, diplomatic recognition, 
Germany and formulating foreign policy. 

Rogers, Lindsay. The political setting of American policy. Journal 
of International Affairs, v. 6, Spring 1952: 135-144. 
“Reviews certain defects in American political machinery that hamper 
any attempt to have a consistent fcreign policy.” 
Rogers, Lindsay. Who directs U.S. foreign policy. Reporter, v. 5, 
Nov. 27, 1951: 6-8. 
“‘With Pentagon and Senate pushing the State Department, our diplo- 
macy is bound to become more rigid and less consistent.”’ 
Souers, Sidney W. Policy formulation for national security. Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, v. 43, June 1949: 534-543. 
Stanford, N. Policy-making in Washington. Foreign Policy Bulle- 
tin, v. 38, Oct. 1, 1958: 11. 
Strang, Lord. The formation and control of foreign policy. Durham 
University Journal, v. 49, June 1957: 98-108. 
Stuart, G. H. Who makes our foreign policy? Foreign Service 
Journal, v. 30, September 1953: 20-22. 
“Brief historical review of the role of various agencies and the power of 
the President.” 

Thompson, C. L. Formulating foreign policy. Current History, 
v. 30, March 1956: 166-171. 
Whelan, Joseph G. George Kennan and his influence on American . 

foreign policy. Virginia Quarterly Review, v. 55, Spring 1959: 
196-220. 
















B. Tus Presipency AND THE Executive Orrice (INcLUDING 
NationaL Sercurity Counci, anp DrrenseE MOoBiIlizATION 
ORGANIZATION) 

1. BOOKS 


Binkley, Wilfred E. The man in the White House: his powers and 
duties. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press [1959]. 310 p. 


A study of the Presidency which emphasizes the social forces that have 
transformed the Office since its inception. Chapters 11 and 12 deal with 
the President as a military and diplomatic leader. 


Corwin, Edward S. The President, office and powers, 1787-1957; 
history and analysis of practice and opinion. 4threv. ed. New | 
York, New York University Press, 1957. 519 p. | 


In the 1948 edition: 

“Chapter V. Organ of foreign relations * * * keynoted by observa- 
tion that ‘the verdict of history, in short, is that the power to determine 
the substantive content of American foreign policy is a divided power, 
with the lion’s share usually falling to the ent, though by no means 
always,’ and by the statement that ‘the fact remains that no presidentially 
devised policy can long survive without the support of Congress’ ”’ (p. 207— 
274). “* * *® careful analysis * * * well documented.” 
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Hobbs, Edward Henry. Behind the President; a study of Executive 
Office agencies. Washington, Public Affairs Press [1954]. 248 p. 


“Chapter 6 on the National Security Council includes an account of its 
operation on particular policy questions along with the Council’s terms of 


reference and organization.’ 
Koenig, Louis W. The presidency and the crisis; powers of the office 


from the invasion of Poland to Pearl Harbor. New York, King’s 
Crown Press, 1944. 166 p. 


“Deals particularly with the administrative and policy-administrative 
activities of the President in foreign and military affairs.” 
MacLean, Joan Coyne, ed. President and Congress; the conflict of 


powers. New York, H. W. Wilson, 1955. 218 p. (The Refer- 
ence shelf, v. 27, No. 1). 


A collection of articles on the Presidency and Congress dealing with their 
respective powers and the areas in which they conflict. 
Millis, Walter. The constitution and the common defense. New 


York, Fund for the Republic, 1959. 48 p. (Free Society 
[series] .) 


“* * * implications for our free society of the problems of foreign and 
military policy.’’ Includes suggestions for improving the policy advice 


available to the President. 

Nash, Bradley De Lamater. Staffing the Presidency, prepared for 
the National Planning Association. [Washington] 1952. 78 p. 
(Planning pamphlets, No. 80.) 

A study of ways to increase the effectiveness of the Presidency, including 
Presidential machinery for national security policy. 
Patterson, Caleb P. Presidential government in the United States; 


the unwritten constitution. Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1947. 301 p. 


The author believes that the United States is endangered by ‘“‘irrespon- 


sible executive government”’ and proposes responsible cabinet government 
as a solution. 


The Presidential office. [Durham, N.C.] School of Law, Duke Uni- 


versity, 1956 [1957]. 608-752 p. (Law and Contemporary 
Problems, v. 21, No. 4.) 


Includes: ‘“The sree Mid-Century,” by Richard E. Neustadt; 


“An Historical Review of Plans for Presidential Staff,’ by Edward H. 
Hobbs; “The Executive as Administrative Coordinator,” by John R. 
Steelman and H. Dewayne Kreager; and “The President as International 
Leader,’”’ by Richard P. Longaker. 


Rogers, James G. World policing and the Constitution; an inquiry 
into the powers of the President and Congress, nine wars and a 
hundred military operations, 1789-1945. Boston, World Peace 
Foundation, 1945. 123 p: (America Looks Ahead, a pamphlet 
series. No. 11, May 1945.) 

A survey of how “the Congressional power to declare war has operated 
in practice and how the President’s command of the army and navy has 
evolved and been exercised.” 

Snyder, Richard Carlton, and Edgar S. Furniss, Jr. American foreign 
policy: formulation, principles, and programs. New York, Rine- 
hart [1954]. 846 p. 

“Chapter 6: The executive organization for foreign affairs; main structure 
and functions, pages 209-274. Includes a discussion of the problems of 
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coordination in the executive branch plus analysis of attempts that have 
been made to overcome the problem.” 


Stanley, Timothy W. with H. H. Ransom. The National Security 
Council. Harvard Defense Policy Seminar Serial No. 104, Jan. 
12, 1957. 


A discussion of the origins and functions of the National Security 


Council. 
2. ARTICLES 










A. PRESIDENCY AND THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE 





Bailey, Stephen K. The President and his political executives. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
v. 307, September 1956: 24-36. 
Cater, Douglass. Loneliest job in a crowded White House. Re- i 
porter, v. 20, June 25, 1959: 11-16. | 


This article concerns the White House staff and the Executive Office of 
the President, the extent to which they have grown and the perceptibly | 









changing influence they exert on policymaking. 
Clark, G. Edward. Executive branch of the government: dyfamics 





in a cloister. Foreign Service Journal, v. 34, February 1957: 
22-23, 48. 

“The Bureau of the Budget and its role in coordinating the formulation 
of foreign policy.” 

Driggs, Don. W. The President as chief educator on foreign affairs. 
Western Political Quarterly, v. 11, December 1958: 813-819. 

Discusses the President’s responsibility to educate both Congress and 
the people on the Nation’s duties in the field of foreign affairs. Measures 
the accomplishments of the last few Presidents in this task. 

Economics of national defense; a symposium. Air Force, y. 40, 
September 1957: 56-70. 

Contents: National need versus personal wish; fiscal policy hamstrings 
defense policy; economics of manpower; unification and new concepts 
needed; organizing efficiently for national defense. 

Fairman, Charles. The President as Commander-in-Chief. Journal 
of Politics, v. 11, February 1949: 145-170. 

Gibson, Rankin M. The President’s inherent emergency powers. 
Federal Bar Journal, v. 12, October 1951: 107-151. 

“The legal background of President Truman’s emergency measures since 
the start of hostilities in Korea is traced in this article.” 

Graham, George. The Presidency and the Executive Office of the 
President. Journal of Politics, v. 12, November 1950: 599-621. 

Grundstein, Nathan D. Presidential subdelegation of administrative 
authority in wartime. George Washington Law Review, v. 15, 
April 1947: 247-283; v. 16, April 1948: 301-341; and v. 16, June 
1948: 478-507. 

Gumz, Donald G. The Bureau of the Budget and defense fiscal 
policy. U.S. Naval Institute proceedings, v. 85, April 1959: 
80-89. 

“This paper was intended to be a castigation of high-handed and arbitra 
methods of budgetary control utilized by the Budget Bureau in a self- 


designated role of judge and executioner for all programs and plans re- 
quiring Federal expenditure. , The author * * * has found that while the 
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methods used are to some extent arbitrary, the role of judge and execu- 
tioner is by no means self-imposed.” 

Hobbs, Edward H. The President and administration—Eisenhower. 
Public Administration Review, v. 18, Autumn 1958: 306-313. 

This article concerns President Eisenhower as an administrator. It 
discusses the organization of his staff agencies, particularly those in the 
executive office, and how he uses these agencies. 

Hyman, Sydney. Cabinet’s job as Eisenhower sees it. New York 
Times magazine, July 20, 1958: 7, 38-41. 

Hyman, Sidney. To ease the burden of the Presidency. New York 
Times magazine, Mar, 23, 1958: 27, 96-98. 

“Certain tasks can and should be delegated, says an observer, but no 
President can escape the strain of his solitary role as political leader and 
decision maker.”’ 

Irish, Marian D. The organization man in the Presidency. Journal 
of Politics, v. 20, May 1958: 259-277. 

Criticism of the way the Presidential office has ee under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Says the author, ‘‘Relying more and more upon the 
eollective judgment of his staff, the President has virtually ceased to make 
decisions on his own.” 

Lisagor, Peter. How our foreign policy is made. New York Times 
magazine, Sept. 28, 1958: 7, 57-59. 

“Elaborate machines have been designed to aid the President in forming 
policy, but in actual practice, says a reporter, it is usually devised by 
Secretary Dulles.” 

Longaker, R. P. President as international leader. Law and Con- 
temporary Problems, v. 21, Fall 1956: 735-752. 

McClure, W. Presidency and world affairs: mobilization of assist- 
ance. Journal of Politics, v. 11, February 1949: 206-217. 

Merriam, Robert E. The Bureau of the Budget as part of the Presi- 
dent’s staff. Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, v. 307, September 1956: 15-23. 

Murphy, Charles J. V. Washington and the world. Fortune, v. 55, 
January 1957: 77-83, 210-220. 

How U.S. foreign relations are conducted; much emphasis on the large 
part President Eisenhower takes in the matter. 

Murphy, Charles J. V. The White House since Sputnik. Fortune, 
v. 57, January 1958: 98-101, 228-232. 

An assessment of the President’s and the administration’s reactions to 
the Soviet satellites and Soviet technological-military power. “When you 
have worked out a good sound plan * * * the soundest policy is to stand 
by it. This is Eisenhower's guiding philosophy. . He is confident that his 
long-term military program can meet the Soviet challenge.” 

Neustadt, Richard E. Presidency and legislation: the growth of 
central clearance. American Political Science Review, v. 48, 
September 1954: 641-671. ae ; 

Neustadt, Richard. Presidency and legislation: planning the Presi- 
dent’s program, American Political Science Review, v. 49, 

_ December 1955: 980-1021. 

Nitze, Paul H, The modern President as a world figure. Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, v. 307, 
September 1956: 114-123. 
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Pear, R. H. The American Presidency under Eisenhower. Politi- 
cal Quarterly, v. 28, January-March 1957: 5-12. 
An ee of the way in which President Eisenhower has shaped the 
American Presidential office. 
President’s board of consultants on foreign intelligence activities. 
Department of State Bulletin, v. 34, Feb. 27, 1956: 340-341. 
Stuart, G. H. Presidential control of foreign policy. Current His- 
tory, v. 22, April 1952; 207-210. 
“The powers and functions of the President as the sole maker of foreign 
policy.” 
Truman, Harry S. My view of the Presidency. Look, v. 22, Nov. 
11, 1958; 25-31. | 
“The blunt-spoken former President warns that the world’s greatest office 


must not be tampered with. A chief executive, he declares, ‘must have 
the broadest powers to act promptly in an emergency.’ ” 



















B. NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL AND THE OPERATIONS COORDINATING 
BOARD 


Adams, Ware. The Policy Planning Staff. American Foreign Ser- 
vice Journal, September 1947: 7-9. 

Alsop, Joseph, and Stewart Alsop. How our foreign policy is made; ! 
Nations! Security Council. Saturday Evening Post, v. 221, Apr. i 
30, 1949: 30-31+-. 

Anderson, Dillon. The President and national security. Atlantic 
monthly, v. 197, January 1956: 42-46. 

“The National Security Council came into being less than 10 years ago; 
it is, as Dillon Anderson says, ‘a relatively new mechanism in our Govern- 
ment,’ and one which has been oe amplified under President Eisen- 
hower. * * * Gives us an objective, reassuring account of how it 
functions today.” 

Bresica, Peter F. The National Security Council: integration of 
American foreign policy. Columbia Journal of International 
Affairs, v. 4, Spring 1950: 74-77. 

Cutler, Robert. The development of the National Security Council. 
Foreign Affairs, v. 34, April 1956: 441-458. 


‘‘A former Special Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs 
analyzes the work of the Council during the first 3 years of the Eisenhower 

























administration.” 
Fischer, J. Mr. Truman’s politburo. Harper’s, v. 202, June 1951; 
29-36. 






Deals with the National Security Council. 


How Ike makes the big decisions. U.S. News and World Report, 
v. 40, Apr. 20, 1956; 30-32. 

This article describes the workings of the National Security Council, the 
agency the author of this article the ‘super cabinet.” . 

Javits, Jacob K. Advisory Council on National Security. Remarks 
in the Senate, Congressional Record [daily ed.] v. 105, Mar. 25, 
1959: 4622-4623. 

Introductory remarks in connection with introduction of joint resolution 
‘“‘to establish an Advisory Council on National Security, consisting of all 
living ex-Presidents * * * and 25 other leading citizens. * * * bipar- 
tisan membership of the council is to consist of citizens from the professions, 
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ore management, labor, agriculture, the sciences, education 

etc.}. 

Kintner, William R. Organizing for conflict: a proposal. Orbis, v. 2, 
Summer 1958: 155-174. 

“The difficulties in the present National Security Council and Operations 
Coordinating Board system of making and implementing policy, together 
with suggestions for a revised system that would include the new feature 
of an independent operations review.” 

Kirkpatrick, H. P. Advisers or policymakers: the National Security 
Council American Perspective, v. 2, Feb. 1949: 443-450. 
Lay, James S., Jr. The National Security Council. American For- 

eign Service Journal, March 1948: 7-8. 
Lay, James S., Jr., National Security Council’s role in the U.S. security 
and peace program. World Affairs, v. 115, Summer 1952: 37-39. 
Leviero, A. H. Seven who guide our destiny. Nation’s Business, 
December 1953: 32-33+-. 


Organization and functions of the National Security Couneil. 


Melbourne, Roy M. Coordination for action. Foreign Service Jour- 
nal, v. 35, March 1958: 25-29. 

Description of the operation of the Operations Coordinating Board of 
the Department of State. 

Mendez, Louis G., Jr. The Soldier and national security policy. 
Army Information Digest, v. 14, January 1959: 32-39. 

Describes the functions of the Operations Coordination Board, which is 
part of the National Security Council structure, especially as they relate 
to military aspects as carried on in the Defense Department and the Army. 

Millis, Walter. The policymakers. New York Herald Tribune. 
March 9, 1954. 

‘“* * * holds that President Eisenhower expects the National Security 
Council to ‘bring up a considered series of decisions * * *,’ but that the 
result has been ‘an uneasy compromise of incompatibles, unexplained to 
the public at large * * *,’” 

Morgenthau, Hans J. Can we entrust defense to a committee? 
New York Times magazine, June 7, 1959: 9, 62-66. 

“Our cold war strategy board—the National Security Council—is, by its 
very nature, says a critic, given to excessive compromise and the dilution 
of executive responsibility.’ 

Operations Coordinating Board established by President. Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, v. 29, Sept. 28, 1953: 420-422. 
Phillips, Cabell. The super-cabinet for our security. New York 
Times Magazine, Apr. 4, 1954: 14-15+-. 
Deals with the National Security Council. 


Planning board to assist National Security Council. Department of 
State bulletin, v. 28, Apr. 13, 1953: 530. 

President transfers OCB to National Security Council; White House 
announcement with Executive order. Department of State 
Bulletin, v. 36, Mar. 25, 1957: 504-506, 

Reston, James. The anonymous advisers. New York Times, June 
26, 1958: 16. 

“Little news is given out on vital work of President’s major aids on 


policy. Includes comments on extent to which National Security Council 
actually is used in policy-making.” 
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The’Security Council at work: the Commander-in-Chief’s group of 
policy coordinators. Reporter, v. 1, May 10, 1949: 8-10. 

Smith, Dale O. What is OCB? Foreign Service Journal, v. 32, 
November 1955: 26-27+. 

Stringer, William H. The National Security Council. In extension 
of remarks of Thomas J. Lane. Congressional Record [daily 
ed.], v. 101, Jan. 26, 1955: A424-A426. 


A report on the activities of the National Security Council, with refer- 
ence to President Eisenhower’s thinking in regard to the agency, 
Wyeth, George A., Jr. The National Security Council: concept of 
operations; organization; actual operations. Journal of Inter- 
national Affairs, v. 8, No. 2, 1954: 185-195. 


C. Tus Strate DEPARTMENT 
1. BOOKS 


Barron, Bryton. Inside the State Department; a candid appraisal of 
the bureaucracy. New York, Comet Press Books [1956]. 178 p. 
(A Reflection book.) 


The author, who served in the Department of State for 26 years, writes 
“about practices and attitudes in the Department, as seen at firsthand.” 
He believes that the State Department “has become a freewheeling, almost 
independent branch of government, a petty sovereign state, far closer in 
spirit to chancelleries abroad than to the grassroots of America,’ 
Beal, John Robinson. John Foster Dulles;a Biography. New York 
Harper 1957. 331 p. 


Gives some information, here and there, about key participants in 
important security policy decisions. 
Childs, James R. American foreign service; with a foreword by 
Joseph C. Grew. New York, H. Holt [1948]. 261 p. 
Describes the Foreign Service and the internal organization and opera- 
tion of U.S. diplomatic missions. 
Graham, Stuart H. The Department of State. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1949. 517 p. 


“Attempts to present a brief but comprehensive history of the organ- 
ization, personnel, and procedure of the Department of State from its 
earliest beginnings’ to 1949. 


Hulen, Bertrand D. Inside the Department of State. New York, 
Whittlesey House, 1939. 327 p. 


“Chapter XIV. Relations with Congress, p. 232-250. Congress has 
long balked State Department efforts to maintain good Anglo-American 
relations. This ended with the beginning of World War I. Divided 
jurisdictions of foreign affairs between Executive and Congress has pointed 
= to State. Department the need for closer cooperation and better 
relations. 


McGhee, George C. Coordinating foreign aid. [Address delivered 
before the American Political Science Association in Chicago, 


Ill., on Dec. 29, 1948] [Washington] Department of State [Divi- 
sion of Publications, Office of Public Affairs, 1948]. 22 p. 
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((1) [U.S.] Department of State. Publication 3392. Depart- 
ment and foreign service series, 5.) 


General discussion of State Department and the coordination of foreign 
policy, plus analysis of Greek-Turkish aid program as a case study in 


coordination. 

[Notter, Harley] Postwar foreign policy preparation, 1939-1945. 
Washington, 1949. 726 p. ({U.S.] Department of State. 
Publication 3580. General foreign policy series, 15.) 


“Documented record of the planning and preparation in the Department 
of State during the Second World War for postwar international organ- 


ization.” 

Steiner, Zara S. The State Department and the Foreign Service; 
The Wriston Report—four years later. Princeton, Princeton 
University, Center of International Studies, 1958. 57 p. 
(Memorandum No. 16.) 


The need for reform of the Foreign Service; Hoover Commission recom- 


mendations; the Wriston Report; and results and evaluation of the 
““Wristonization” of the Foreign Service, 


2. ARTICLES 


Bolles, Blair. Reorganization of the State Department. Foreign 
Policy Reports, v. 23, Aug. 15, 1947: 134-143. _ 

The Department of State, 1930-1955: expanding functions and respon- 
sibilities. Department of State bulletin, v. 32, Mar. 21, 1955: 
470-486. 

Dulles, John Foster. Functions and authorities of Department 


officers. Department of State Bulletin, v. 31, Aug. 23, 1954: 
285-286. 

Elder, Robert E. Country desk officer: low man on the totem pole, 
Foreign Service Journal, v. 35, May 1958: 38-46; June 1958: 
18-21. 


‘‘* * * provides considerable insight into the day-to-day coordination 
of foreign policy making and implementation in the State Department 
and also in regard to the National Security Council and Operations 
Coordinating Board.” 

Elder, Robert E. The Public Studies Division of the Department 
of State: public opinion analysts in the formulation and conduct 
of American foreign policy. Western Political Quarterly, v. 10, 
December 1957 : 783-792. 


Review of the organization and activities of a division within the De- 
partment of State which attempts to analyze the views of the public on 
certain aspects of foreign policy. 

Gordon, Lincoln. Organization for the conduct of foreign policy. 
Foreign Service Journal, v. 32, August 1955: 18-20, 46-48. 
Hale, William Harlan. The loneliest man in Washington. Reporter, 

v. 15, Oct, 18, 1956: 11-16. 


An article on John Foster Dulles and what he has done to the State 
Department. Author says he has not really administered the Depart- 
ment because he travels so much. Hence, many policy decisions tend 
to be made by men like Herbert Hoover, Jr., whose views differ. 
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Knowland, William F. Meetings held by State Department officials 
with bipartisan congressional groups. Congressional Record 
[daily ed.] v. 103, Feb. 7, 1957: 1579-1583. 

List, prepared by the State eee of meetings held by the Secre- 
tary of State and other principal officers of the State Department with 
Members of both the House and Senate during 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

Laski, H. J. American President and foreign relations. Journal of 
Politics, v. 11, February 1949: 190-194. 


On the importance of the State Department. 


Laves, Walter H. C., and Francis O. Wilcox. The reorganization of 
the Department of State. American Political Science Review, 
v. 38, April 1944: 289-301. 

McCamy, J. L. People of the State Department and re Service. 

erican Political Science Review, v. 48, December 1954: 

1067-1082. 

Nicholas, H. G. The American Secretary of State. Listener, v. 61, 
June 4, 1959: 969-971. 


‘‘* * * the President now appears * * * as only the centre of a series 
of concentric rings of which by far the nearest and most important is the 
Secretary of State. The world * * * is now conscious of the potency and 
dimensions of the office, and views a change in its incumbent as only one 
degree less significant than a change in the tenancy of the White House 
itself. How Kae this come about? Are we right to see the Secretary of 


State in these impressive terms?” 


Osborne, John. Is the State Department manageable? Fortune, 
v. 55, March 1957: 110-113, 267-276. 


“The stupendous world business of the U.S. defies the best efforts of 
devoted men to keep it under executive control. How good is their best? 
This is the first of three articles on the State Dept. and Foreign ice.”’ 

The Policy Planning Staff —what it is—what it does. Foreign Service 
Newsletter, v. 123, May 1957: 4-6. 

“Brief and factual. Notes functions of the Staff in foreign policy coor- 
dination and its participation in the National Security Planning Board as 
the State Department representative.” 

Reorganization of the Department of State: implementing the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. Department of State 
Bulletin, v. 24, Jan. 1, 1951: 37-39. 

Describes major structural changes. 


Saltzman, Charles E. The reorganization of the American Foreign 
Service. Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 27, 1954: 436-446. 
Speech delivered by the Under Secretary of State for Administration, 
on the reorganization of the Foreign Service as of 1954. 
Shannon, W. V. Secret brain trust of the U.S.: Russian desk. 
United Nations World, v. 5, June 1951: 18-20. 
Stuart, G. H. A streamlined State Department: the effects of reor- 
anization. Current History, v. 18, February 1950: 71-75. 
Webb, J. E. US. organization for the conduct of foreign affairs. 
Department of State Bulletin, v. 24, Feb. 12, 1951: 273-276. 


“Brief review of the work and problems of the Dept. of State.” 
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White, Lincoln. The News Division of the Department of State. 
Department of State Bulletin, v. 40, June 22, 1959: 921-925. 


The goals of the News Division of the State Department and how it 
functions in order to achieve these aims. 


D. Tae DepartMEeNntT OF DEFENSE 
1. BOOKS 


Association of the United States Army. The security of the nation; 
a study of current problems of national defense. Washington 
[1957]. 29 p. 

““Appended: The Key West Agreement; Functions of the Armed Forces 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff (Oct. 1, 1953); Memorandum of Understand- 
ing Relating to Army Organic Aviation (Nov. 4, 1952); and Memorandum 
1088) Secretary of Defense: Clarification of Roles and Missions (Nov. 26, 

956).” 

Biadasz, Francis E. Proposals for defense reorganization; analysis 
and evaluation. [Washington] Naval War College [1958]. 107, 
10 p. 

Deals with the Defense Reorganization Act of 1958. 


Brown, Alvin, The armor of organization; a rational plan of organi- 
zation for the armed forces and, as a preliminary thereto, an 
inquiry into the origins of existing military organization. New 
York, Hibbert Print. Co. [1953]. 597 p. 

“Critical review of the present organization of the armed forces; the his- 
torical developments that led up to the obvious deficiencies, such as lack 
of delegation of responsibilities and the neglect of a functional organization. 
Based on the principles of administration, a new organization is proposed in 
some detail.” 

Cline, Ray S. Washington command post: the Operations Division. 
Washington, Office of the Chief of Military History, Department 
of the Army, 1951. 413 p. 

“‘A rich source of information on military administration. Deals with 
planning, central control of far-flung military forces, international military 
conferences, and related matters * * *,” 

De Witt, Harry M. The background and developments in the organ- 


ae for national security. [Washington? 1952 or 1953.] 
75 1. 


A series of essays dealing with the history and key problems of American 
military organization. 

Green, Constance (McLaughlin), Harry C. Thomson, and Peter C. 
Roots. The Ordnance Department. Washington, Office of the 
Chief of Military History, Department of the Army, 1955— v. 

‘‘* * * the story of the behind-the-scenes work of designing and devel- 
oping the U.S. Army’s fighting equipment for World War II * * *. The 
place of the Ordnance Department within the military framework and its 
task in World War II * * *.” 

Hittle, James D. The military staff, its history and development. 
[Rey. ed.] Harrisburg, Pa., Military Service Pub. Co., 1949. 
286 p. 


Chapter 5, on ‘‘The United States Staff,’ gives a good historical account 
of top-level American military management. 
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Job-concept of the civilian secretary. Harvard Defense Policy 
Seminar Serial No. 93, Nov. 8, 1956. 

A symposium on the role of civilian officials as heads of military depart- 
ments. 

Kintner, William R. Forging a new sword. New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1958. 238 p. 

Examines “the evolution of the Department of Defense in relation to the 
American society which created it and which it, in turn, serves * * *. Its 
subject is in a sense the pepe whereby human beings work together in a 
gigantic enterprise: the defense of the United States.’ 

Leach, W. Barton. The job of a Service Secretary. Harvard Defense 
Policy Seminar Serial No. 103, December 1956. 

An analysis of the jobs of the Secre of Defense, the Service Secre- 
taries, the Under Secretaries, and the Assistant Secretaries within the 
Department of Defense. 

Leach, W. Barton, and H. H. Ransom. Department of Defense re- 
organization—1958. Harvard Defense Policy Seminar Serial 
No. 131, Oct. 6, 1958. (Note especially footnote references citing 
the principal sources for debate on this issue.) 

A discussion of the principles and issues involved in the Department of 
Defense Reorganization Act of 1958. 

McClendon, Robert Earl. Changes in organization for national 
defense, 1949-1953. [Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala.] Documen- 
tary Research Division Research Studies Institute, Air Uni- 
versity, 1956. 86p. ([{U.S.] Air University. Documentary re- 
search study, AU-256-54-RSL.) 

Detailed description of the National Security Organization as of 1949, 


ae for and miscellaneous changes in the national security structure, 
eorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953, and changes incident to Reorganization 


Plan No. 6. 
Mason, Bayley F. The composition and role of the Navy. Harvard 
Defense Policy Serial No. 78, September 1956. ; 
Mosher, Frederick C: Program budgeting: theory and practice, with 
particular reference to the U.S. Department of the Army. 
[Chicago] Public Administration Service [1954]. 258 p. 
Very valuable and detailed study of the military budget process and 
military administration. 
Nelson, Otto L. National security and the General staff. Wash- 
ington, Infantry Journal Press [1946]. 608 p. 
Partial contents: Defeats in War Department organization at the outset 
of World WarII. The War Department reorganization of March 9, 1942. 
War Department and i ee during World War II. The 
General Staff during World War IL. 
Ransom, Harry Howe. Government secrecy and national security: 


an analysis. Harvard Defense Policy Seminar Serial No. 123, 
January 1958. 


A brief history and discussion of some of the principles and problems 
involved. 


Rockefeller Brothers Fund. International security, the military 
aspect; report of panel II of the Special Studies Project. Garden 
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City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1958. 63 p. (Its Special studies 
report, 2) 
Partial contents: Defense organization. Budget for national security. 
Stanley, Timothy W. American defense and national security. 
Foreword by Robert Cutler. Washington, Public Affairs Press 
[1956]. 202 p. 


“* * * Tells the story of the most significant developments in the 
national security structure during the past 10 years * * *. It carefully 
analyzes the policies and operations of the National Security Council and 
the role of the Department of Defense as the instrument of unification of 
the services * * *,” 

Sulzberger, ArthurO. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, 1941-1954 (S-A235.3) 

Washington, U.S. Marine Corps Institute, 1954. 88 p. 


An invaluable description of the development of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff up to 1954, 
2. ARTICLES 


Alsop, Stewart. Conflict of loyalties. Washington Post, Jan. 17, 
1958: A17. 


Assessment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the light of the President’s 
appointment of a committee to consider Defense Department reorganiza- 
tion. 


Baldwin, Hanson W. Changes in Joint Chiefs. New York Times, 
June 1, 1955: 16. 


‘An analysis of President’s shake-up with its effect on morale of services.” 


Baldwin, Hanson W. Joint Chiefs—fulcrum of the ‘Islands’ debate. 


New York Times, Apr. 10, 1955: 3E. 
“‘Quemoy-Matsu, budget disputes, point up role of military leaders.” 


Baldwin, Hanson W. Role of Joint Chiefs under debate again. 
New York Times, July 5, 1959: 8E. 


“‘Taylor’s criticisms raise issue of Pentagon decision-making.” 


Baldwin, Hanson W. Scope of command: Joint Chiefs’ definition of 
the authority of unified operation heads called vital. New York 
Times, Feb. 5, 1959: 12. 

Bolles, Blair. Joint Chiefs of Staff and U.S. policy. Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, v. 31, Mar. 15, 1952: 3. 

Borklund, Bill. What is wrong with the budget process? Armed 
Forces Management, v. 5, February 1959: 12-13, 

“At $40 billion a year, the Defense Budget is the largest single item in the 
country’s spending. How this figure is determined, and the good and bad 
points of the system are given a thorough airing in this article.” 

Brannen, Phillip Barry. A single service: perennial issue in national 
defense. U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, v. 83, December 
1957: 1280-1287. 

A case for the “deliberative processes and the checks and balances of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

Burke, Arleigh A. Address * * * before the National Press Club, 
Jan. 6, 1958. In extension of remarks of Bob Wilson. Con- 
gressional Record (daily ed.), v. 104, Jan. 8, 1958: A68—A69. 

The Admiral’s remarks opposing the “establishment of a military dic- 


tatorship under the guise of a so-called single staff system of leadership for 
the Armed Forces.” 
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Bush, Vannevar. What’s wrong at the Pentagon? Colliers, v. 130, 
Dec. 27, 1952: 131-135. 

Cannon, Clarence. [Reorganization of the Defense Department]. 
Remarks in the House. Congressional Record [daily ed.}, v. 104, 
May 6, 1958: 7300-7303. 


Speech in support of the President’s defense reorganization plan. 


Committeemanship: as played around the Pentagon, it delays and 
depresses defense. Wall Street Journal, Jan. 31, 1958: 1, 13—14. 
Describes how “intellectual committees * * * gold braid committees 
[and] bureaucrat committees * * * dominate this Nation’s defense effort, 
and depress it, and delay it.” 
Connery, Robert H. Unification of the Armed Forces: the first year, 
American Political Science Review, v. 43, Febru 1949: 38-52. 
Crosthwait, M.L. Financial management in the United States Army. 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, v. 101, Feb- 
ruary 1956: 48-55. 
Cutler, Robert. Defense organization at the policy level. General 
Electric Defense Quarterly, v. 2, January-March 1959: 8-15. 
“‘How the National Security Council functions in its role of adviser to the 
President on vital defense decisions.” 
Davis, Kyle F. Command and command relationships. Military 
Review, v. 34, February 1955: 24-33. 
Among other things evaluates the effects of the National Security Act 
of 1947 on command structure in Defense Department. ‘Reviews the 


1949 findings of the Hoover Commission * * * the 1953 findings of the 
Rockefeller Committee, and the Presidont’s Reorganization Plan No. 6, 


which he Sen ory and presented to Congress following the Rockefeller 


report. e need for definition remains * * *. 


The defense of America: a special debate on the reorganization of the 
Defense Department. In extension of remarks of F. Edward 
Hébert. Congressional Record [daily ed.], v. 104, Apr. 22, 1958: 
A3648-A3654. 

Text of CBS TV broadcast of April 20, 1958. Participants were Senator 
L. Saltonstall; William C. Foster, Deputy Secretary of Defense; Repre- 
sentative F. Edward Hébert; and Jonn T. Koehler; George Herman, 
moderator. 

Denfeld, L. E. Why I was fired. Collier’s, v. 125, Mar. 25, 1950: 
32-33+-. 

Drucker, Peter F. Defense organization: new realities and old con- 
cepts. General Electric Defense Quarterly, v. 2, January-March 
1959: 4-7. 

“‘How changing needs are forcing a shift from temporary, emotion-based 
efforts to a continuing program of stable defense organization.” 

Duffield, E. S. nizing for defense: to give proper scope to busi- 
nessmen as well as to handle the vast complexity of its operations, 
the Department of Defense will have to decentralize. Harvard 
Business Review, v. 31, September 1953: 29-42. 

Dupuy, R. Emest. Should U.S. scrap the JCS system? Army 

avy Air Force register, v. 79, Dec. 21, 1957: 1-2. 
Comments on General Gavin’s testimony before the Senate Prepared- 


ness Subcommittee, stating that he can “recall no more biting indictment 
of top-side inefficiency by an officer on active duty since 1898. * * *” 


47597—59— —4 
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Eberstadt, Ferdinand. Proposed reorganization of the Department 
of Defense. In extension of remarks of Carl Vinson. Congres- 
sional Record [daily ed.] v. 104, May 14, 1958: A4448-A4450. 

Edwards, Earl W. Secretary of the general staff or super-staff? 
Military Review, v. 34, January 1955: 3-7. 

“The relationship between the chief of staff and his secretariat; and the 
advantages and disadvantages of the secretariat system, at unit level.” 

Eliot, George Fielding. The uncertain trumpet. U.S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings, v. 84, May 1958: 37-48. 

“There is nothing basically wrong with the military establishment of 
this country, but it most urgently needs a greater voice in the policies it 
must serve, and a clearer idea of what the nation requires of it.” 

Feld, M. D. A typology of military organization. In Friedrich, 
Carl J., and Seymour Harris, eds. Public policy. Cambridge, 
Harvard Graduate School of Public Administration, 1958. pp. 
3-40. 

Foldes, Lucien. Military budgeting and financial control, Public 
administration review, v. 17, Winter 1957: 36-43. 

For the common defense; text of the directive of the Secretary of 
Defense outlining the functions of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. eet Journal, v. 62, May 1948: 4-8. _ 20 

Frye, W. National Military Establishment. American Political 
Science Review, v. 43, June 1949: 543-555. 

Hammond, Paul Y. Effects of structure on policy. Public Admin- 
istration Review, v. 18, Summer 1958: 175-179. 

Concerned with Defense Department participation in defense policy; 
also to what extent structure of organization will influence substantive 
questions of policy. 

Henry, A. F., and others. Armed forces unification and the Pentagon 
officer. Public Administration Review, v. 15, Summer 1955: 
173-180. 

Hensel, H.Struve. Changes inside the Pentagon. Harvard Business 
Review, v. 32, January-February 1954: 98-108. 

“The organizational philosophy behind the recent Tatien in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Decentralization of operations; civilian control and 
military decisions; powers of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and management of the Joint Staff, among others,” 

Huzar, Elias. Reorganization for national security. Journal of 
Politics, v. 12, February 1950: 128-152. 

“Concise description of the military organization resulting from the 
National Security Act of 1947. Defines functions of major units and 
analyzes administrative changes.” 

Kilday, Paul J. Reorganization of the Department of Defense. 
Remarks in the House. Congressional Record [daily ed.] v. 104, 
June 5, 1958: 9206-9212. 

Representative Kilday discusses the Defense Department reorganization 
bill as reported out by the Committee on Armed Services. In his speech 
he discusses congressional powers in the field of military affairs and relevant 
constitutional provisions. 

Kissinger, Henry A. Strategy and organization. Foreign Affairs, 
v. 35, April 1957: 379-394. 

“Analyzes our military structure to see whether or not the U.S. 


possesses a strategic doctrine, concluding that there is a lack of doctrinal 
agreement among the services. Another inhibiting factor in the develop- 
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ment of strategic doctrine is the predominance of fiscal considerations in 
our defense planning.” 

Leach, W. Barton. Obstacles to the development of American air 
power. Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, v. 299, May 1955: 67-75. 

“Political, economic, professional, and administrative pressures that have 
repeatedly reduced and delayed realization of the theoretical dominance 
of American airpower. The obstacles listed roblems of leadership— 
some at the national level to be met by the President and Congress, some 
at Department level to be met by the Secretary of Defense, and some at 
Air Force level to be met by its civilian and military leaders * * *,” 

Livingston, J. Sterling. Decision making in weapons development. 

arvard Business Review, v. 36, January-February 1958: 127- 
136. 

To catch up with the Soviets, we must, says the author, realine our weapons 
procurement and production system “‘so that it can gain the advantage of 
the strength inherent in the private enterprise system.” 

Lovett, Robert A. Letter to President Harry S. Truman, November 
18, 1952. Mimeographed. Washington, Department of De- 
fense, Office of Public Information, released January 8, 1953. 

‘‘The important 13-page policy testament of the former Secretary of De- 
fense, which was written at the suggestion of President Truman for the 
purpose of indicating some of the administrative and operational policy 
problems of the Department of Defense in areas where work already begun 
might be profitably continued by the new administration * * *,” 

Millett, John D. The War Department in World WarII. American 
Political Science Review, v. 40, October 1946: 863-897. 


““* * * confined to major administrative units * * *,” 


Mosher, Frederick C. Old concepts and new problems. Public 
Administration Review, v. 18, Summer 1958: 169-175. 


Analysis of the President’s defense reorganization plan, stressing the as- 
pects of organization proper. 
Mosher, Frederick C., and others. Decision-making in defense: the 


role of organization. Public Administration Review, v. 18, Sum- 
mer 1958: 169-188. 


The Defense Department reorganization plan “is seen first in the light 
of general ideas about organization, then as it may change Defense Depart- 
ment planning and operations, third as it is expected to affect the domi- 
nance of the military by civilians * * * and finally as it could shift the 
balance of legislative-executive responsibility.’’ 


Murphy, Charles J. V. The embattled Mr. McElroy. Fortune, v. 
59, April 1959: 147-150, 241-251. 

“The strange blanks on the Russians’ ICBM range, a jet-bomber fleet 
that never materialized—these and other mysteries surround the budget 
controversy in which the Defense Secretary is embroiled.” 

Norton-Taylor, Duncan. The Wilson Pentagon. Fortune, v. 50, 
December 1954: 94-96, 220-226. 


Operations of Defense Department under Secretary Charles E. Wilson. 


Olverson, John B. Problems of defense unification under the Na- 
tional Security Act. Federal Bar Journal, v. 18, \January- 
March 1958: 3-20. 


Contents: General. Unification under the present organization. Re- 
organization problems under the present act; elimination of inter-service 
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rivalry, elimination of duplication and triplication, establish clear lines of 
authority to facilitate decision-making, unified military planning and direc- 
tion, unified administration of support activities, appropriations on a uni- 
fied basis. The President’s reorganization proposals. 

Radford, Arthur W. We give military advice only. U.S. News & 
World Report, v. 38, February 25, 1955: 42-48, 50. 

‘Admiral Radford * * * tells here for the first time how the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff operate, and how they try to make sure that this nation is ready 
for any emergency.” 

Reinhardt, George C., and William R. Kintner, The need for a na- 
tional staff. U.S. Naval Institute proceedings, v. 78, July 1952: 
720-727. 

Rosen, Harris N. Control of the army budgetary process. Military 
Review, v. 34, February 1955: 14-23. 

Primarily concerned with the control exercised over the military budget 
by the Bureau of the Budget and how this control strengthens the concept 
of civil control of the military. 

Twining, Nathan F. The Joint Chiefs of Staff. Ordnance, v. 43, 
May-June 1959: 898-900. 

“Recent reorganization has given them the authority needed to permit 
more rapid and effective functioning of our armed forces to meet the 
different possible contingencies caused by the probing of the Soviets.’’ 

Waters, Ace L., Jr., and Jack L. Rogers. The reorganization of the 
Department of Defense. Armor, v. 48, January—February 1959: 
17-21. 

E. Pourricat-Miuirary CooPpERATION 


1. BOOKS 


Amrine, Michael The great decision: the secret history of the atomic 
bomb. New York, Putnam, 1959. 251 p. 
An account of the events leading to the decision to employ the atomic 
bomb against Japan. 
Cohen, Bernard C. The political process and foreign policy; the 


making of the Japanese peace settlement. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1957. 293 p. 


A case study of ‘‘the problems of foreign mooie planning, the processes 


of international diplomacy, and the politi 
making.”’ 

Davis, Forrest, and Ernest K. Lindley. How war came, an American 
White paper; from the fall of France to Pearl Harbor. New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1942. 342 p. 

““* * * contains material about high-level policy trends and decisions 
in the federal government immediately prior to Pearl Harbor.” 

Donovan, Robert J, Eisenhower: the inside story. [lst ed.] New 
York, Harper [1956]. 423 p. 

Has much material on security policy decisionmaking by the Eisen- 
hower administration—the White House staff system, the Korean war, 

licy toward Red China, the Indochina war, Formosa, the Geneva Con- 
| meme and the Open Skies Plan, 

Feis, Herbert. The road to Pearl Harbor; the coming of the war 
between the United States and Japan. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1950. 356 p. 


“* * * sheds much light on civil-military relations at high points of 
policy determination.” 


processes of foreign policy- 
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Fox, William T. R. . The s le for atomic control. [New York, 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1947.] 32 p. . (Public affairs 
pamphlet No. 129.) 

‘“Tilustrates the essentially political character of qualitative disarmament 
and the need for close coordination of diplomatic, military, and technical 
considerations in developing United States policy.” 

Friedrich, Carl J., ed. American experiences in military government 
in World War II, by Carl J. Friedrich and associates. New 
York, Rinenart, 1948. 436 p. 

See especially chapter 3, ‘‘Military Government Organizational Rela- 
tionships.”’ 

Furniss, Edgar S. American milita policy ; strategic aspects of 
world political geography. New York, Rinehart [1957]. 494 p. 

Compilation of writings on “the nature of the military component in 
American statecraft.”’ especially, chapter 2, “Involvement of Mili- 
tary Organizations and Personnel in Foreign Policy Making.” 

Goodrich, Leland M. Korea; a study of U.S. policy in the United 
Nations. [lst ed.] New York, Council on Foreign Relations, 
1956. 235 p. 


An account of United States and United Nations policy in Korea which 
shows the interaction of United States and United Nations policy in the 
controversy, as well as the interrelationships and conflicts between the 
political and military objectives involved. 

Herring, Edward P. The impact of war; our American democrac 
under arms. New York, Toronto, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. [1941]. 
306 p. 

While this book was written before World War II, its analysis of Ameri- 
can military policy gives historical perspective on many current problems 
of security policy formulation. 

Holborn, Hajo. American military government, its organization and 
policies, Washington, Infantry Journal Press [1947]. 243 p. 

Has much material on the organization of post-World War II American 
military government. 

Huntington, Samuel P. The soldier and the state; the theory and 
politics of civil-mili relations. Cambridge, Belknap Press 
of Harvard University Press, 1957. 534 p. 

Has much material on national security policy administration and 
machinery, especially chapters 12-16. 

Jones, Joseph M. The fifteen weeks (February 21—June 5, 1947) 
New York, Viking Press, 1955. 296 p. 

“The events surrounding the decision to put into force the Truman 
Doctrine.” 

Kerwin, Jerome G., ed. Civil-military relationships in American life. 
Chicago, University of Chicago , 1948. 

See, especially, Paul H. Appleby, “Civilian Control of a Department of 

National Defense”; and Quincy Wright, “The Military and Foreign 


Policy.” 
Kissinger, Henry Alfred. Nuclear weapons and foreign policy. Fore- 
word by Gordon Dean. [ist ed.) New York, ‘Published for the 
Council on Foreign Relations by Harper, 1957. 455 p. 


Chapter 12 discusses organization and administration in relation to 
strategic doctrine. 
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Langer, William L. Our Vichy gamble. New York, A. A. Knopf, 
1947. 412 p. 


U.S. policy toward Vichy France “examined by an historian at the 
request of Secretary of State Cordell Hull, with the benefit of official 
documents and conferences with key officials.” 


Langer, William Leonard, and S. Everett Gleason. The challenge 
to isolation, 1937-1940. [lst ed.] New York, Published for the 
Council on Foreign Relations by Harper [1952]. 794 p. 

Diplomatic history of the United States, 1937-40. Has much material 
on American security policy formulation, especially chapter 22, ‘“The 
Destroyer Deal.” 

Langer, William Leonard, and S. Everett Gleason. The undeclared 
war, 1940-1941. [isted.] New York, Published for the Council 
on Foreign Relations by Harper [1953]. 963 p. 

Diplomatic history of the United States, starting with the conclusion 
of the Tripartite Pact and ending with Pearl Harbor. Companion work 
to “The Challenge to Isolation,’ 1937-1940,” See, especially, chapter 7, 
“The Origins of Lend-Lease.” 

Masland, John W., and Laurence I. Radway. Soldiers and scholars; 
military education and national policy. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1957. 530 p. 


Analyses military education and the roles and responsibility of military 
men in national security policy. See especially chapter 22 and the 
appendix. 

Masters, Robert E. Legislative roles and missions of the Department 
of the Air Force. Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala., Air University, 
1956. 85p. ({U.S.] Air War College. Thesis No. 1138.) 

Discusses the relations between the Air Force and Congress. “What 
is their nature and extent? How are they conducted and by whom? Does 
the Air Force exert undue influence or not enough? ow are the Air 


Force legislative recommendations evolved and rea what audit or 
review process do they pass before they are recommended to Congress?” 


Matloff, Maurice, and Edwin M. Snell. Strategic ee for coali- 
tion warfare, 1941-1942. Washington, Office of the Chief of Mili- 
tary History, Department of the Army, 1953. 454 p. 

Recounts the “evolution of American strategy before and during the 
first year of American participation in World War II.” Basic to the study 
of planning in the field of military strategy. 

Millis, Walter. Arms and the state. New York, Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1959. 436 p. 

‘Historical survey of United States civil-military relations in the period 
beginning with 1930 but with special emphasis on the decade between 1945 
and 1955.” Has chapters on “The War: Domestic Organization and the 
Military Impact at. Home,” and “Reorganization” [of the Defense 
Establishment]. 

Millis, Walter. This is Pearl! The United States and Japan—1941. 
New York, W. Morrow, 1947. 384 p. 

“Account of administration of United States and other military forces in 
the Pacific prior to the Pearl Harbor attack.” 

Minnesota World Affairs Center. Institute on military factors in 
foreign policy, September 29, 30, and October 1, 1952. Proceed- 
ings. Edited by William C. Rogers, director. Minneapolis, 
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University of Minnesota, Center for Continuation Study [1953]. 
89 1. 


See ‘‘Government Machinery for the Formulation and Administration 
of Foreign Policy,’’ by Royden Dangerfield, pp. 23-34, and the following 


discussion, pp. 35-39. 
Nitze, Paul H. US. foreign policy, 1945-1955. [New York, Foreign 
Policy Association] 1956. 62 p. (Headline series, No. 116.) 


“Includes some aspects of the political-military strategy of U.S.” 


Norman, Albert. Operation Overlord, design and vn A the Allied 
invasion of Western Europe. [isted.] Harrisburg, Pa., Military 
Service Pub. Co. [1952]. 230 p. 


“History of the planning and preparation for the invasion of Western 
Europe, and of the staging of the operation from England in the Summer 
of 1944. The strategic problem and the controversies in it * * *.” 

Sapin, Burton M., and Richard C. Suyder. The role of the military 
in American foreign policy. Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 
1954. 84 p. (Doubleday Short Studies in Political Science, 7.) 

“The increased importance of the yeah Establishment in influencing 
foreign policy since the end of World’ War II; and the problems involved 
in striking a balance between military and political objectives. The major 
functions, situations, and relationships in which the military are involved; 
units in the Military Establishment which are concerned with foreign 
policy; and a critical survey of the military’s views.” 

Sapin, Burton M., Richard C. Snyder, and H. W. Bruck. An appro- 
priate role for the military in American foreign policymaking: a 
research note. [Princeton] Organizational Behavior Section, 
Princeton University, 1954. 64 p. (Foreign policy and analysis 
series, No. 4.) 


“An attempt at establishing the criteria in terms of which the question 
of an appropriate role of the military in foreign policy-making could be 
answered,” 

Shepley, James R.; and Clay Blair, Jr. The hydrogen bomb: the 
men, the menace, the mechanism. London, Jarrolds [1955, 1954]. 
216 p. 

“* * * on the controversy surrounding the development of the hydrogen 
bomb in the U.S.” 

Smith, Louis. American democracy and military power; a study of 
civil control of the military power in the United States. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press [1951]. 370 p. 

See, ecially, chapters on the President and the administration of 
national defense and Comnaonakbeiia committees and the conduct of war. 

Smithies, Arthur. The budgetary process in the United States. 1st 
ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1955. 486 p. (Committee for 
Economic Development. Research study.) 


A study of the budget process of the United States with respect to both 
the Executive and Congress, with a discussion of the possibilities and 
peobloeen of its improvement. Chapters 11 and 12 deal with the defense 

udget. 
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Student Conference on United States Affairs, U.S. Military Academy, 
1958. The national security policy of the United States. West 
Point, N.Y., 1958. 118 p. 


The proceedings include keynote address on Problems of United States 
on Security Policy, by [then] Under Secretary of State Christian A. 
erter. 


Toulmin, Harry A. Diary of democracy; the Senate War Investigat- 
ing Committee; introduction by Harley M. Kilgore. New York, 
R. R. Smith, 1947. 277 p. 


Detailed account of the work of the so-called Truman Committee, which 
has been widely acclaimed for its investigations of the American war effort 
against the Axis. 

Watson, Mark Skinner. Chief of Staff: prewar plans and preparations. 
Washington, Historical Division, Department of the Army, 1950. 
551 p. 

Portrays the unreadiness of the United States for World War II, “‘the 
reasons for it, and the efforts of the Office of the Chief of Staff to correct 
it with minimum dispatch.” 

Wood, Marshall, W. B. Leach, and H. H. Ransom. The budgetary 
rocess and defense policy. Harvard Defense Policy Seminar 
Serial No. 122, Nov. 18, 1957. 

Readings and source materials on the processes and problems of the 
Department of Defense budget. 

Zink, Harold. The United States in Germany. New York, D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1957. 374 p. 


First five chapters deal with the planning and organization of American 
military government in post-World War II Germany. 


2. ARTICLES 


Baldwin, Hanson W. Military deficiencies laid to decisions by civ- 
ilians. New York Times, Feb. 6, 1958: 1, 14. 


Defends the Joint Chiefs of Staff system, maintains interservice competi- 
tion is healthy—rivalry not. “One of the main problems in the Pentagon 
is the tremendous civilian layer of bureaucracy that has been built up at 
the Dept. of Defense level and at individual service level * * *. The 
organizational problem in the Pentagon requires a redefinition of civil- 
ian-military relationships.” 

Congress and the Army. Officers’ Call, v. 5, No. 2: 2-14. 


Concise description of Army organization and the legislative process. 


The Eisenhower vasa and national security: two views—Part I: 
Defense, dollars and doctrines, by James Tobin. Part II: Arms 
and the welfare state, by John Davenport. Yale Review, v. 47, 
Spring 1958: 321-346. 

Dr. Tobin argues that U.S. defenses have been impaired by the adminis- 
tration’s budget policy. 

Eliot, George Fielding. The splintering wedge. Army, v. 7, April 
1957: 22-24, 49-54. 

“Military influence is becoming dangerously diffused and diluted because 


our military leadership and its civilian superiors are driven apart by 
political practices that are new to us.” 
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Emmerich, Herbert. Some notes on wartime Federal administration. 
Public Administration Review, v. 5, Winter 1945: 55-61. 


“** * * discusses problems of staffing, consolidation, liaison, function 
versus area, coordination, and continuous reorganization.” 


Fox, William T. R. Civilians, soldiers, and American military policy. 
World Politics, v. 7, April 1955: 402-418. 


“The necessity of adjusting military means to the industrial potential on 
the one hand and to foreign policy are on the other. Factors which 
hinder the integration of civilian and military considerations in national 
policy, such as limited investigation of processes for such integration and 
lack of adjustment in the legislative branch of the Government; including 
the President’s relation with Congress * * *.”’ 


George, Alexander L. American policy-making and the North Korean 
aggression. World Politics, v. 7, January 1955: 209-232. 

Halle, Louis J. The role of force in foreign policy. Social Science, 
v. 30, October 1955: 203-208. 


Hargreaves, Reginald. "Twixt the devil and the deep blue sea. 
Military Review, v. 37, February 1958: 3-11. 


“The administrator charged with framing national policy must ensure 
that such policy results in the promulgation of legal military orders which 
are capable of being carried out confidently and unquestioningly.”’ 


Harsch, Joseph C. The ree of the armed forces in the making of 
national strategy. Information service for officers, v. 4, June 
1952: 25-45. 


“Civilians require the nen of the armed forces in planning the 
maximum possible achievement of our national purposes; but the interests 
of the U.S. would not be advanced if any single point of view in- 
volved in the making of national strategy were to get out of balance. 
We have not worked out a perfect system under which all the different 
experts, operating on the problem of national strategy, make their con- 
tributions in the proper balance at the right times. The military role 
should not be dominant any more than the political or economic factors.” 


Heindel, R. H., T. V. Kalijarvi, and F. O. Wilcox. The North 


Atlantic Treaty in the United States Senate. American Jour- 
nal of International Law, v. 43, 1949: 633-665. 


“This is a most authoritative account of the formulation of the treaty. 
The authors feel that the negotiations were made difficult by the publicity.” 


Hittle, J. D. Military planning at the seat of government. U.S. 
Naval Institute Proceedings, v. 83, July 1957: 713-721. 


Discussion of the issue of whether or not the United States should 
discard the Joint Chiefs of Staff as the top military planning agency and 
replace it with the Prussian-German type single chief of staff and supreme 
general staff system. 


Hoag, Malcolm W. Some complexities in military planning. World 
Politics, v. 11, July 1959: 553-576. 


‘‘* * * the scholar as military critic typically contributes less than he 
should because he uses relevant theory inadequately or not at all, over- 
simplifies the issues, and breaks away too seldom from the accustomed 
military approach * * *,” 


Hoopes, Townsend. Civilian-military balance. Yale Review, v. 43, 
December 1953: 218-234. 


‘Because of the political and military situation in the world, the influence 
and responsibilities of the U.S. military authorities in the formulation and 
execution of U.S. foreign policy have grown tremendously. This growing 
military activity has rendered civilian control precarious and at the same 
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time has exposed the integrity of the military profession to the perils of 
partisan polities,” 

Huntington, Samuel P. Civilian control and the Constitution. 
American Political Science Review, v. 50, September 1956: 
676-699. 

Challenges the notion that the civilians control the military in the 
United States and maintains that our Constitution actually obstructs the 
achievement of civilian control. 

Katzenbach, Edward L., Jr. Military policy as a national issue. 
Current history, v. 31, October 1956, 193-198. 

An evaluation of the place of military policy and national defense in 
the present Presidential election. campaign. 

Katzenbach, Edward L., Jr. Should our military leaders speak up? 
New York Times magazine, Apr. 15, 1956: 17, 36-39. 

“The officer whose advice has been rejected is in a tough position. Is his 
first duty to the Commander-in-Chief? Or to the Congress—and the 
people?” 

Kintner, William R. War, politics, and the military. U.S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings, v. 77, February 1951: 129-133. 

“* * * discussion includes the political face of war; the relation of 
politics and strategy; and the political capabilities of the armed forces,” 

Knight, Charlotte. Mystery man of the Pentagon. Colliers, v. 133, 
Jan. 22, 1954: 30-36. 


Concerns Wilfred J. MeNeil, Defense Comptroller. 


Leach, W. Barton. The job of an American service secretary. Revue 
militaire générale, March 1958: 359-389. 

Lincoln, George A. Planning military requirements. American 
Economic Review, v. 42, May 1952: 438-452. 

Mallalieu, William G. The origin of the Marshall Plan. Political 
Science Quarterly, v. 73, December 1958: 481-504. 

On planning in the executive branch for the European recovery program. 
“A study in policy formation and national leadership.” 

Marshall, George B. Present-day relationship between military power 
and civilian authority. Department of State Bulletin, v. 27 
September 1952: 348-352. 

Masland, J. W. National War College and the administration of 
foreign affairs. Public Administration Review, v. 12, No. 4, 1952: 
267-275. 

Matloff, Maurice. Prewar military plans and preparations, 1939-41. 
U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, v. 79, July 1953: 741-748. 

“Weaknesses in the U.S. military establishment and in war plans prior 
to World War II. How the plans were then formulated; organization of 
the U.S. Army’s planning section; details of some of the plans that had 
been prepared; and expansion of the U.8. Armed Forces between 1939 and 
1941. The failure to keep pace with strategic planning emphasizes the 
need for current strategic estimates of the situation.” 

May, Ernest R. The development of political-military consultation 
in. the United States. Political Science Quarterly, v. 70, June 
1955: 161-180. 


“The fifty years of growth and experimentation which led to the establish- 
ment in 1947 of the National Security Council as a regular, legally estab- 
lished, cabinet-level agency for the coordination of political and military 
views on foreign policy. The inadequacies which still remain to be ironed 
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out in regard to functions, relations with Congress, and in relation to public 
opinion; and the likelihood that the National Security Council will be a 
permanent feature of American government.” 

The military and U.S. foreign policy planning. Journal of interna- 
tional affairs, v. 7, No. 2, 1954: 139-222. _ 

Morton, Louis. The decision to use the atomic bomb. Foreign Af- 
fairs, v. 35, January 1957: 334-352. 

“Background to the decision to use the bomb on Japan in World War II; 
and military considerations in arriving at the decision.” 

Murphy, Robert. Interlocking elements in our national security. 
Department of State Bulletin, v. 36, Mar. 25, 1957: 475-479. 

Discusses “‘the interlocking role of the various elements going into our 
national security. In essence these boil down to four elements—political 
military, economic, and psychological.” 

Murphy, Robert D. The interrelationship of military power and 
foreign policy. Department of State Bulletin, v. 31, Aug. 30; 
1954: 291-294. j : : 

Murphy, Robert D. The soldier and the diplomat. Foreign Service 
Journal, v. 29, May 1952: 17-19, 49-50. aft 

Norris, John G. Congress takes over—military decisions shift from 
Pentagon. Washington Post, July 4, 1959: A7. 

Phillips, Thomas R. rs — make defense budget deci- 
sions. Register and Defense Times, v. 80, Aug. 1, 1959: 21. 

“The failure of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to correlate the budget with 
strategic requirements has put this decision in the hands of the money 
men * * *, The money men, the Defense Department comptroller and 
the Bureau of the Budget, keep on dividing up the pot in the same propor- 
tion that it has been divided previously without regard to changing weapons 
systems and separate service requirements.” 

Radway, Laurence I. Uniforms and mufti: what place in policy? 
Public Administration Review, v. 18, Summer 1958: 180-185. 


Civil-military relations in determining defense policy. 


Reinhardt, George C., and William R. Kintner. Policy: matrix of 


strategy. U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, v. 80, February 
1954: 144-155. 


‘*National policy should provide the basis of strategy and thus deter- 
mine the character of military operations through which ee: is 
expressed * * *. Illustrations from the military history of the U.S. 


and other countries showing the relationship between national policy 
and strategy.” 


Rogers, Lindsay. Our brass-bound foreign policy. Reporter, v. 7, 
Oct. 28, 1952: 14-16. 


On the influence of military authorities on our foreign policy. 


Snyder, Richard C,, and Glenn D. Paige. The United States decision 
toresist aggression in Korea: the snpliceton ofan analytical scheme. 


Evanston, Ill., Graduate School, Department of Political Science, 
Northwestern University [1959], 341-378 p. 


“* * * article is part of a larger effort to learn more about the character 
of one vital decision, to study decision making as an action process * * *, 
Foreign policy decision making is regarded as a special case of decision 
making in complex organizations * * *,” 


Stimson, Henry L. The decision to use the atomie bomb. Harper’s, 
v. 194; February 1947: 97-107. 
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Sunderland, R. The soldier’s relation to foreign policy. U.S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings, v. 69, September 1943: 1170-1175. 
Warner, Albert L. How the Korea decision was made. Harper’s 
magazine, v. 202, June 1951: 99-106. 

“There is reconstructed here the play-by-play account of what went on. 


The story comes from the memories of a number of the top participants 
in the Washington conferences.” 


Wylie, J. C., Jr. Reflections on the war in the Pacific. U.S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings, v. 78. April 1952: 351-361. 


“Evaluation of World War II strategic decisions and actions.” 


F. ConGress 
1. BOOKS 





Acheson, DeanG. A citizen looks at Congress. 
Harper [1957]. 124 p. 


Brief analysis of Congress, the Presidency, and legislative-executive rela- 
tions which is of special interest given the author’s experience in national 
security policy processes and decisions, 


American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia. 
Congress and foreign relations; edited by Thorsten V. Kalijarvi 
[and] Chester E, Merrow. Philadelphia, 1953. 245 p. (Its 
Annals, v. 289.) 


Partial contents: The so of Congress in foreign relations, by Ernest 8. 
Griffith. The Senate in coe relations, by Guy M. Gillette. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, by Alexander Wiley. The House of Repre- 
sentatives in foreign affairs by James P. Richards. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs, by Robert B. Chiperfield. Com- 
mittees touching foreign relations indirectly, by Michael H. Cardozo, 
Influence of. noncongressional ee on foreign policy, by Franklin L. 
Burdette. Congress and the Department of State, by Ben i. Brown, Jr. 
Executive-congressional liaison, by Estes Kefauver. Information and 
intelligence for Congress, by H. Alexander Smith. 

Congressional travel abroad and reports, by A. 8. J. Carnahan. The 
meaning of the term “advice and consent,’’ by Mike Mansfield. Making 
treaties and other international agreements, by John W. Bricker. Finan- 
cial aspects of congressional participation in foreign relations, by Eli E. 
Nobleman. Party responsibility for foreign policy, by John M. Vorys. 
The future of Congress in foreign relations, by Thorsten V. Kalijarvi. 


Bailey, Stephen Kemp, and Howard D. Samuel. Congress at work. 
New York, Holt [1952]. 502 p. 


A collection of case studies by which the authors ‘“‘have tried to describe 
the Congress in terms of dynamic human behavior, rather than in terms 
of static organizational patterns and barren procedural rules.”’ 


Carroll, Holbert N. The House of Representatives and foreign affairs. 
Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh [1958]. 365 p. 


A study of the organizational structure and legislative processes em- 
loyed by the House of anna e in dealing with foreign policy. 
The author seeks to depict the enhanced role of the House resulting from 
the mutual security arrangements and foreign economic policies of the 
United States. 


Cheever, Daniel S., and H. Field Haviland, Jr. American foreign 
policy and the separation of powers. Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 244 p. 


a history of executive-legislative relations in the conduct of foreign 
policy. 


{1sted.] New York, 
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Dahl, Robert A. Congress and foreign policy. [lst ed.] . New York, 
Harcourt, Brace [1950]. 305 p. 


A basic study of Congress and foreign policy, which hold that “if one 
scrutinizes Congress with some care, the conclusion is unavoidable that 
the national legislature, as it now plays its exacting role on the world 
stage, is remarkably ill-suited to exercise a wise control over the nation’s 
foreign policy.”’ 

Dennison, Eleanor E. The Senate ee Relations Committee. 
Stanford University, Calif., Stanford University Press; London, 
H. Milford, Oxford University Press [1942]. 201 p. 


“Relations with the President, p. 21-26. Relations with the Department 
of State, with particular examples, . 26-32. Chapter 3—The Committee 
and the Clayton Bulwer treaty. Chapter 4, 5—The Committee and the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. All of these chapters are well 
footnoted. Well selected bibliography.” 


Galloway, George B. Congress and Parliament, their organization 
and operation in the U.S. and the U.K. Washington, National 
Planning Association, 1955. 105p. (Planning pamphlet, No. 93.) 

A general comparison of tne internal machinery and methods of the 
US. Sinetihe and the British Parliament. 


Galloway, George B. The legislative process in Congress. New 
York, Crowell, 1953. 689 p. 


A standard work on the U.S. Congress. 


Griffith, Ernest S. aa 8 its contemporary role. 2d rey. ed. 
New York, New York University Press, 1956. 207 p. 


The author undertakes “‘an analysis of Congress under the Constitution, 
of its place in the governmental setting, of the way in which it is responding 
to a changing age.” 


Huzar, Elias. The Purse and the Sword; control of the Army by 
Congress through rma mi ng 1933-1950. Ithaca, 
N.Y., Cornell University Press, 1950. 417 p. 


Essential for tae study of Congress and the security policy process. 


Westphal, Albert C. F. The House Committee on ook Affairs, 
New York, Columbia University Press; London, P. 5. King & 
Staples, 1942. 268 p. (Studies in history, economics and public 
dif ed. by the Faculty of political science of Columbia University, 
No. 493.) 


“The Introduction * * * states that the President has more freedom in 
the conduct of foreign affairs than he does in the formulation of foreign 
policy. Congressional participation found in tariff, appropriations, arms 
embargo, neutrality, etc. * * *. Congress responsible for expressing as- 
nem of its constituents; and a brief history of the development of the 

ommittee.’ 


Young, Roland A. The American Congress. New York, Harper 
[1958]. 333 p. 


An attempt ‘‘to place the various facets of the legislative process into a 
framework which will reveal the functional interrelation of its various 
parts. In doing so, it indicates some areas where our knowledge is incom- 
plete as well as the absence of oe accepted standards for governing 
the behavior of the members concerned.” 
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Young, Roland A. Congressional politics in the Second World War. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1956. 281 p. 
The role Congress played in fighting World War II. Presents view that 


“Congress quickly adjusted itself to the conditions of war, and it was by 
no means the anachronism which many * * * predicted it would be.” 


2. ARTICLES 


Bipartisanship. Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, v. 13, 
July 29, 1955: 897-904. 
Primarily concerned with congressional activities in the field of foreign 

affairs with emphasis on the extent of bipartisanship. 

Bipartisan consultations on foreign policy matters. In remarks of 
William F. Knowland, Congressional Record [daily ed.], v. 101, 
Mar. 4, 1955: 2025-2027. 

“A compilation of the meetings and appearances of the Secretary of 
State with bipartisan congressional groups for the years 1953, 1954, and 
1955, to date, together with a list of bipartisan consultations on foreign 
policy matters with congressional leaders and committees.” 

Bradshaw, Mary E. Congress and foreign policy since 1900. Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, v. 289, 
September 1953: 40-48. 

Brown, Ben H., Jr. Congress and the Department of State. Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, v. 289, 
September 1953: 100-107. 

Chiperfield, Robert B. The Committee on Foreign Affairs. Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, v. 289, 
September 1953: 73-83. 

Cohen, Benjamin V. The evolving role of Congress in foreign affairs. 
Pisbestings of the American Philosophical Bosisty, v. 92, Oct. 25, 
1948: 211-216. 

Colegrove, Kenneth. The role of Congress and public opinion in 
ormulating foreign policy. American Political Science Review, 
v. 38, October 1944: 956-969. 

Congress and U.S. foreign relations. Congressional Digest, v. 30, 

C Siar 1951: 35-64. 

Congress weighs the ‘‘military” factor in the Administration’s foreign 
policy. Congressional Digest, v. 30, December 1951: 291-320. 

Contents: Development of the military controversy. Issues in the 
present dispute. Are military aspects of the present administration’s 
foreign policy sound? Is a congressional curb on the executive military 
power needed? 

Cook, Donald C. Work of the Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services. Federal Bar Journal, v. 
11, March 1951: 231-237. 

Eleazor, Frank. He controls 55 cents of your tax dollar. Nation’s 
Business, v. 43, December 1955: 32-33, 68-71. 

Tells ‘‘how Representative Carl Vinson, chairman of the House Armed 
ae Committee, matches military spending to the country’s defense 
needs. 

Gillette, Guy M. The Senate in foreign relations. Annals of the 

American Academy of Political and Social Science, v. 289, 

September 1953: 49-57. 
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Graebner, Norman. Politics in foreign policy: Current History, v. 
28, January 1955: 7-14. 

An illustrative article on the influence certain politicians in Congress 
have upon the power of the executive to conduct foreign affairs. 

Griffith, Ernest S. The place of Congress in foreign relations. An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
v. 289, September 1953: 11-21. 

Henkin, Louis. The treaty makers and the law makers: the law of 
the land and foreign relations. University of Pennsylvania Law 
Review, v. 107, May 1959: 903-936. 

‘‘* * * finds that the powers of Congress are far wider than believed, 
and suggests for consideration that the same factors which render a matter 
proper subject for a treaty may also render it appropriate for independent 
Congressional legislation under the federal foreign affairs power.” 

Hilsman, Roger. Congressional-executive relations and the foreign 
policy consensus. American Political Science Review, v. 52, 
September 1958: 725-744. 

Hughes, Thomas L. Foreign policy on Capitol Hill. Reporter, v. 
20, Apr. 30, 1959: 28-31. 

An evaluation of the role played by the Congress in the formulation 
and execution of American foreign policy, especially as manifested during 
the recent past. 

Humphrey, Hubert H. The Senate in foreign policy. Foreign 
Affairs, v. 37, July 1959: 525-536. 

Admitting that the major responsibility for our foreign relations rests 
with the President, Senator Humphrey feels that the Congress still has 
much influence. Here, he discusses the role of the Senate. 

Kalijarvi, Thorsten V. The future of Congress in foreign relations, 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
v. 289, September 1953: 172-177. 

Kampelman, Max M. Congressional control vs. executive flexi- 
bility. Public Administration Review, v. 18, Summer 1958: 
185-188. 

Defense Department reorganization proposals seen in the context of 
legislative-executive relations in military matters. 

Kilday, Paul J. The office of the legislative branch in the formula- 
tion-of national security policy. Extension of remarks, Congres- 
sional Record [daily ed.], v. 101, Feb. 24, 1955: A1195~—A1199. 

A review of the powers granted Congress by the Constitution in the field 
of national defense. 

McConaughy, James L., Jr. Congressmen and the Pentagon. For- 
tune, v. 57, April 1958: 156-162, 166-168. 

“A few more than a dozen Senators and Representatives, most of them 
selected according to seniority rather than expertise, determine the effec- 
tiveness of Congress in military affairs. How good is their record?” 

Morton, Thruston B.. Congress and foreign affairs.. Social Science, 
v. 30, Oetober 1955: 236-238. 


Examination of the relationship, especially since World War II. 


Perkins, James A. Congressional investigations of matters of inter- 
national import. American Political Science Review, v. 34, April 
1940: 284-294. 
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Richards, James P. The House of Representatives in foreign affairs. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
v. 289, September 1953: 66-72. 

White, Wiliam S. The Senators move in on our foreign policy. 
Harper’s magazine, v. 218, May 1959: 64-66. 

In the field of foreign relations today’s Senators ‘‘are not likely to behave 
in a hostile and obstructive way, as they did in Wilson’s time, for the pres- 
ent leaders of the Foreign Relations Committee are big enough to work out 
a canter! but effective partnership with Eisenhower and the State Depart- 
ment. 

Wiley, Alexander. The Committee on Foreign Relations. Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, v. 289, 
September 1953: 58-65. 

Wright, Q. Congress and the treaty-making power. American So- 

ciety of International Law proceedings, v. 1952: 43-58. 


G. NoNGOVERNMENTAL GROUPS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
1. BOOKS 


Almond, Gabriel A. The American people and foreign policy. [lst 
ed.| New York, Harcourt, Brace [1950]. 269 p. 


A basic and indispensable analysis of public opinion and foreign policy 
in the United States, 


Alsop, Joseph, and Stewart Alsop. The reporter’s trade. New York, 
Reynal, 1958. 377 p. 


These two newspaper columnists write about their reporting of national 
and international affairs between 1945 and 1958. Many of their columns 
are reprinted, and chapters 3 and 4 are devoted to relating their expe- 
riences in reporting about foreign affairs and national defense. 


Baker, Roscoe. The American Legion and American foreign policy. 
New York, Bookman Associates, 1954. 329 p. 


“Organization, procedure and program of the American Legion as a 
pressure group in reference to foreign policy.” 


Beloff, Max. Foreign policy and the democratic process. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1955. 134 p. 


The Albert Shaw Lectures of 1954. The Lectures are: ‘“‘The Problem 
of Democratic Foreign Policy,” “The Presuppositions of Democratic 
Foreign Policy,’ ‘“‘The Institutions of Democratic Foreign Policy,’’ and 
“The New Dimensions of Foreign Policy.” 


Cater, Douglass. The fourth branch of Government. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1959. 194 p. 


The Washington correspondent of the Reporter writes about the role 
of the press in the formation of policy, the interaction between reporting 
and politics, and the way that the press influences public attitudes on 
important issues. 


Cohen, Bernard C. The influence of sadine ada groups on 
foreign policy-making. [Boston] World Peace Foundation, 1959. 
26 p. (Studies in citizen participation in international relations, 
v. 11.) 


Bibliography: p. 24-26. A survey of studies made in this field with an 
evaluation of the relatively few materials available. 
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Gaither, Rowan H., /r. 
n.p., 1956. 12 p. 
Address delivered at the 25-year service dinner of Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis, May 3. Speaks specifically about the founda- 
tion’s activities in 11 countries of South Asia and the Near East. 
Graebner, Norman A. The new isolationism; a study in politics and 
foreign policy since 1950. New York, Ronald Press Co. [1956]. 
289 p. 
A study of domestic politics, public opinion, and foreign policy, from 
1950 to 1956. 
Hero, Alfred O. Americans in world affairs. [Boston] World Peace 
Foundation [1959]. 165 p. (Studies in citizen participation in 
international relations, vol. 1.) 


Examines the “international attitudes and reactions of the major 
demographic and social groups in America * * *,” 


The Ford Foundation and foreign affairs. 


Hero, Alfred O. Opinion leaders in American communities. [Boston] 
World Peace Foundation [1959]. 66 p. (Studies in citizen par- 
ticipation in international relations, vol. 6.) 

Contents: Introduction. Community leaders and world-affairs com- 


munication. Communication within small groups. The role of opinion 
leaders in small groups. Conclusions and further research. 


Key, Valdimer O. Politics, parties, and pressure groups. 4th ed. 
New York, Crowell [1958]. 783 p. 


Part I of this standard Political Science text deals with pressure groups. 


Masland, John W. Group interests in post-war American Pacific 

poey. Submitted by the American Council of the Institute of 

acific Relations as a document for the ninth conference of the 

IPR to be held in January, 1945. New York, N.Y., American 

Council, Institute of Pacific Relations [1945]. 1 v. (American 
Council Paper No. 6.) 


“This paper presents the attitudes which have been expressed during * * * 
[1944] by various leading interest groups in the United States on postwar 
Pacific policy. The study * * * is based largely upon the resolutions 
and other pronouncements of the groups which are included * * *. Al- 
though the investigation is limited to organized group attitudes it is 
believed that it provides a fairly representative cross-section of American 
public opinion on postwar problems relating to the Pacific area.” 


Perkins, Dexter. The Perkins lectures. [Popular government and 
foreign policy] Pasadena, Calif., Fund for Adult Education, 1956. 
65 p. 

Lectures on the foreign policy of the United States in relation to its 
democratic institutions. 

Savord, Ruth and Donald Wasson, comp. American agencies interested 
in international affairs, compiled by Ruth Savord and Donald 
Wasson. New York, Council on Foreign Relations, 1955. 
289 p. 

Seldes, George. The people don’t know; the American press and the 
cold war. New York, Gaer Associates [1949]. 342 p. 

Thesis is that “Truth” has been one of the first casualties of the cold 


war, and that the powerful means of mass communication are endangering 
international relations and perhaps the peace of the world. 
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Westerfield, Bradford. Foreign policy and party politics: Pearl 
Harbor to Korea. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1955. 
448 p. 

See, particularly, Part Two, “The Organization of the Parties in Congress 
for Foreign Affairs.” 

Windmuller, John P. Foreign affairs and the AFL-CIO. Ithaca, 
N.Y., State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 1956. 
P. 419-432. (Reprint series. No. 44.) 

Discusses the formulation of foreign policy position in the AFL-CIO, 
its importance to unions, and future relations with the ICFTU and union 


movements abroad. Reprinted from Industrial and Labor Relations 
Peview, April 1956. 


2. ARTICLES 


Acheson, Dean G. Parties and foreign policy. Harper’s, v. 211, 
November 1955: 29-34. 

Blaisdell, Donald C. Pressure groups, foreign policies, and inter- 
national politics. Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, v. 319, September 1958: 149-157. 

Brogan, D. W. Politics and United States foreign policy. Inter- 
national affairs, v. 33, April 1957: 165-175. 

Deals to some extent with national minority groups and their influence— 
particularly in the case of 1956 presidential elections. 

Citizens give ideas in crisis; Gaither report; Rockefeller report. Life, 
v. 44, Jan. 13, 1958: 13-15. 

Donovan, John C. The Political party and foreign policy-making: 
a note of speculation. World Affairs Quarterly, v. 28, April 1957: 
62-75. 

Examines the “basic assumption’”’ that a ‘“‘President presumably would 
* * * receive the support of a disciplined party majority in the Congress” 
in formulating and executing foreign policy. 

Emeny, Brooks. Non-governmental organizations in international 
affairs. Social science, v. 30, October 1955: 239-243. 

Generally critical of the hundreds of organizations engaged in whole or 
part in international relations because of their lack of organization and 
therefore ineffectiveness. 

Gable, Richard W. Political interest groups as policy shapers. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
v. 319, September 1958: 84-93. 

Kohl, William B. The “Jaycock” story. U.S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings, v. 82, January 1956: 71-82. 

“Jaycock”’ refers to JCOC, abbreviation for Joint Civilian Orientation 
Conference. This conference consists of representatives of the Nation’s 
top business and civic leaders brought together once a year to observe 
various aspects of our national defense program, 

Kraft, Joseph. School for statesmen. Harper’s magazine, v. 217, 
July 1958: 64-68. 


‘‘Most Americans have never heard of ‘the best club in New York’ 
* * * which quietly incubates a surprising share of both the men and the 


ideas which make policy for the United States.’’ The Council on Foreign 
Relations. 
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McClellan, David S., and Charles E. Woodhouse. Businessmen in 


foreign policy. Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, v. 39, 
March 1959: 283-290. 


“The influence of government has assumed such an importance * * * 
that the business community cannot afford to be absent from its councils. 
But can the country afford to let business run the whole show? * * * the 
displacement of professional civil-service and foreign-service officers by 
businessmen and financiers brings a perspective to diplomacy * * * 
which merits the closest scrutiny.” 


McDonald, John. The war of wits. Fortune, v. 43, March 1951: 
99-102. 


A description of the Rand Corp. 


Murphy, Robert D. Labor’s concern with foreign affairs. Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, v. 32, Jan. 17, 1955: 84-86. 
Riesman, David. Private people and public policy. Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, v. 15, May 1959: 203-208. 
On the role of public opinion: “The paper was intended as an illustrated 


summary for non-social scientists of some of the things social scientists 
believe they have discovered concerning public opinion.” 


Welles, Sumner. Pressure groups and foreign policy. Atlantic, v. 
180, November 1947: 63-67. 

Wilson, Howard E. The role of the university in international 
relations. Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, v. 301, September 1955: 86-92. 

Windmuller, J. P. Foreign affairs and the AFL-CIO. Industrial 
and Labor Relations ae v. 9, April 1956: 419-432. 


H. Spectra Prospuems or NatronaL Security Pouicy 
1. FOREIGN AID 
A. BOOKS 


Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C. Administration of United 
Stated aid for a European recovery program. Report to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate. Sub- 
mitted at the request of the chairman of the committee, Jan. 22, 
1948. Washington, U.S Government Printing Office, 1948. 20 p. 

Brief analysis of major proposals put forward for administrative reform 
of the European recovery program. 

Brown, William Adams, Jr., and Redvers Opie. American foreign 
assistance. Washington, Brookings Institution [1953]. 615 p. 

Examines in detail America’s different forms of foreign assistance, 
including the administration of these prograf$, from 1939 to 1953. 

Parks, Wallace J. United States administration of its international 

economic affairs. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins;Press [1951]. 315 p. 

After analyzing a number of key problems, the author makes specific 
suggestions for the handling of some issues and the reallocation of a number 
of functions according to principles which he believes would make the 
Government operate more quickly and efficiently. He believes that the 


ramifications of most international economic problems are so great that 


a number of agencies will continue to be actively interested in each of 
them. 
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Price, Harry B. The Marshall plan and its meaning. Ithaca, N.Y., 
Cornell University Press [1955]. 424 p. 


A history of the European recovery program and an evaluation of its 
economic and military consequences, 
Ransom, Harry Howe, ed. Foreign military assistance and national 
olicy: some background materials. Harvard Defense Policy 
erial No. 114, April 1957. 


Includes a brief history of the program, the development of procedures 
and policies, official statements, recommendations of the special Senate 
Committee To Study the Foreign Aid Program, and a bibliography. 

Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc. Special Studies Project. Foreign 
economic policy for the twentieth century. New York, 1958. 
112 |. (America at Mid-Century series; panel report No. III 
of the Special Studies Project.) 

Partial contents: The nature of the problem. A twentieth-century economic 
structure for the free world. Special problems of the economic develop- 
ment of less developed countries. The Western Hemisphere—a test case. 
The significance of economic growth for attaining world-wide objectives. 


B. ARTICLES 


Connery, Robert H., and Paul T. David. The Mutual defense 
assistance program. American political science review, v. 45, 
June 1951: 321-347. 


“Concise description of the * * * program * * * with details of organ- 
ization and operation. Discusses development of the program, operational 
responsibilities apportioned among government agencies, and procedures 
for integrating policy and operations with NATO.” 


Foreign aid and foreign policy. Current history, v. 33, September 
1957: 129-192. 


Contents: Background of our aid program; administration of foreign 
aid; impact of foreign aid; Russian-American rivalry in foreign aid; foreign 
aid and American strategy; economic issues of foreign aid. 

Haviland, H. Field, Jr. Foreign aid and the policy process: 1957. 
American Political Science Review, v. 52, September 1958: 
689-724. 

‘«* * * focuses primarily on the roles of the official executive and legisla- 
tive participants, as well as of influential non-governmental interests during 
the course of [the foreign aid debate of 1957 and] sheds some light on both 
the foreign policy process in general and on some of the major substantive 
and administrative issues at stake in this particular case.” 

Jordan, Amos A., Jr. Military assistance and national policy. Orbis, 
Summer 1958: 244.-244. 

Lincoln, George A. Factors determining arms aid. Academy of 
Political Science Proceedings, v. 25, May 1953: 263-272. 

Somers, Herman M. Civil-military relations in mutual security. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
v. 288, July 1953: 27-35. 
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2. DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
A. BOOKS 


Connery, Robert H. The Navy and the industrial mobilization !in 
World War II. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1951. 
527 p. 

‘** * * Tn a broad sense, this is a case study of the techniques of executive 
control in a military department, but it gives particular attention to the 
administrative problems of material procurement in war time.” 

Elliott, William Yandell. Mobilization planning and the national 
security, 1950-1960, problems and issues. [Rev.] Washington, 
1950. 5, 188 p. (Public Affairs Bulletin No. 81.) 


See chapter 3, ‘“Controversial Organizational Patterns.” Helpful mate- 
rial is also found in appendixes on background of mobilization, World 
War I to Pearl Harbor; statutes and Executive orders on civilian and 
industiral mobilization; manpower planning and control; and Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 35 of 1950. 


Janeway, Eliot. The struggle for survival; a chronicle of economic 
mobilization in World War II. [Roosevelt ed.}] New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1951. 382 p. (The Chronicles of 
America series, v. 53.) 

“* * * how the U.S. won World War II even before the offensive 
was carried to the enemy, by winning it as a war of production on the home- 
front; and how Franklin D. Roosevelt manipulated domestic politics to 
achieve this * * *,” 

Lincoln, George A. Economics of national security; managing 
America’s resources for defense, by G. A. Lincoln and associates 
in the social sciences, Department of Social Sciences, U.S. Military 
Academy. Draft of 1953 ed. [West Point, 1953.] 2 v. 

Especially chapter 2, “The Role of Government” [in industrial mobili- 
zation], and chapter 5, ‘Industrial Mobilization.’’ Other chapters also 
have material on administration of economic security policies. 

Faille, Elmo B. Economic mobilization in mid-century America. 

s Angeles, 1951. 1391. 

Presents the acts and ideas of men engaged in economic mobilization, 
and the institutions set up to carry out the tasks of economic mobilization. 

Smith, Ralph E. The Army and economic mobilization. Washing- 
ton, Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the 
Army, 1959. 749 p. 

Tells how the Army operated as one of the principal Government 
agencies engaged in planning and administering economic mobilization in 
World War iL. 

Smith, Ralph E. United States Army in World War II, the War 
Department; the Army and economic mobilization. Washington, 

ce of the Chief of Military History, Department of the 

Army, 1959. 749 p. 

Systematic treatment of problems of procurement and economic mobili- 
zation faced by the War Department in World War II. 

Somers, Herman M. Presidential agency: OWMR, the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. 238 p. 


“A case study in administration. It considers the broad question 
central organization for war and peace. * * *” 
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B. ARTICLES 


Durham, J. A., and B. Caplan. Stabilization planning under the 
National Security Act. Law and Contemporary problems, v. 19, 
No. 4, 1954: 477-485. 


Concerned with the Office of Defense Mobilization. 


Flemming, Arthur S$. The Nation’s defense mobilization program. 
Independent Petroleum Association of America monthly, v. 26, 
December 1955: 25-28, 68-75. 


Discusses the mobilization program, 


Harris, Herbert. Arthur Flemming gears business for defense. 
Nation’s Business, v. 44, November 1956: 48-62. 


Discusses the responsibilities and operations of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and the qualifications of its Director, Arthur Flemming. 


Krout, John A., ed. Mobilizing American power for defense. Acad- 
emy of Political Science Proceedings, v. 24, May 1951: 287-439. 
“‘Some subject headings are: * * * Organization of scientifie research for 


defense * * * Civilian aspects of military manpower policy * * * Tech- 
nical treatment of specific problems, many relating to administration.” 


3. SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY (RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT) 


A. BOOKS 


Bush, Vannevar. Modern arms and free men; a discussion of the role 
of science in preserving democracy. New York, Simon & 


Schuster, 1949. 273 p. 


Dr. Bush, Director of the Office of Scientific Research and Development 
in World War II, writes about science and scientists in national defense. 
Chapter 17 gives the author’s views about the planning and organization of 
research and development. 

Dahl, Robert A. and Ralph S. Brown, Jr. Domestic control of 
atomic energy. New York, 1951. 117 p. (Social Science Re- 
search Council. Pamphlet 8.) 

“*This research monograph deals with administrative and other problems. 
It includes a section on the defense establishment in its role as one of the 
many groups and agencies coneerned in control, There is a substantial 


bibliography * * *. 

Price, Don Krasher. Government and science, their dynamic rela- 
tion in American democracy. New York, New York University 
Press, 1954. 203 p. 

See chapter 5, ‘“‘The Machinery of Advice,’”’ and chapter 6, “The Struc- 
ture of Policy.” 

Stewart, Irvin. Organizing scientific research for war; the adminis- 
trative history of the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment. Foreword by Vannevar Bush. [lst ed.] Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1948. 358 p. 


A detailed history, concerned only with the administrative history of 
SRD. 
B. ARTICLES 


Evolution of the organization of the Federal Government for scien- 
tific activities: 1947 to the present. Science, v. 128, Nov. 28, 
1958: 1329-1331. 
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Hanks, L. M., Jr., and others. The scientist and U:S. foreign policy. 
Saturday Review, v. 39. June 2, 1956: 41-47. 

Three articles on this subject. Pleas for scientific attachés in our foreign 
service, return to idea that Point Four was intended to apply science to 
world affairs. Articles themselves are (1) case study of the infinite com- 
plexity of our ignorance, (2) encouraging report on the enlightened in- 
quiries financed by private wealth, (3) sobering study of the American 
scientist’s struggle to put his knowledge to work in modernizing U.S. for- 
eign policy. 

Killian, James R., Jr. Science and public policy. Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, v. 15, April 1959: 168-172. 

Among other elements, the Special Assistant to the President for Science 
and Technology discusses the Office of Science Adviser in the State Depart- 
ment and the sident’s Science Advisory Committee. 

Marine, Gene. “Think factory” de luxe. Nation, v. 188, Feb. 14, 
1959: 131-135. 


A report about the Rand Secon the bulk of whose work consists 
of military planning and research for the Air Force. 


4. INTELLIGENCE 
A. BOOKS 


Hilsman, Roger. Strategic intelligence and national decisions. Glen- 
coe, Ill., Free Press [1956]. 187 p. 

See, especially, part III, where the doctrines that have grown up in 
American intelligence agencies are evaluated in light of criteria on the 
relationship of knowledge and action evolved from a working model of 
rational decision-making. 

Kent, Sherman. Strategic intelligence for American world policy. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1949. 226 p. 

See chapter 8, “Departmental Intelligence Organization: Ten Lessons 
from Experience.” 

Pettee, George S. The future of American secret intelligence, Wash- 
ington, Infantry Journal Press [1946]. 120 p. 

Contains critical opinions on specific organizational and substantive 
problems of intelligence. 

Ransom, Harry H. Central Intelligence and national security. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1958. 287 p. 
Describes and analyzes “the national intelligence community, the pri- 


mary role of which is to bring the main facts of the outside world to the 
attention of American policy makers.” 


B. ARTICLES 


Bruce, D. K. E. National Intelligence authority. Virginia Quar- 
terly Review, v. 22, July 1946: 355-369. 

Evans, John W. Research and feet the part they play in 
foreign policy. Foreign Service Journal, v. 34, March 1957: 
24-25, 34, 40. 

Hilsman, Roger. Intelligence and policy-making in foreign affairs. 
World Politics, v. 5, October 1952: 1-45. 
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5. INFORMATION FROGRAMA OPE Per aRO HOO ICAL WARFARE— 


Carroll, Wallace. Persuade or perish. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1948. 392 p. 


‘Administration and policy of the American propaganda and psychological 
warfare effort in World War II.” 


Daugherty, William E. comp. A psychological warfare casebook. 
n collaboration with Morris Janowitz. Baltimore, Published 
for Operations Research Office, Johns Hopkins University by 
Johns Hopkins Press [1958]. 880 p. 


A collection of case studies on psychological warfare, including its doc- 
trine, history, organization, personnel, aller goals and planning, opera- 
tional objectives, media, methods, and techniques, as well as an evaluation 
of its effectiveness. 


Linebarger, Paul M. A. Psychological warfare. [lst ed.] Washing- 
ton, Infantry Journal Press [1948]. 259 p. 


“Based on the experiences of the author who worked for 5 years both as 
civilian expert and as Army officer in American Aye warfare 
facilities at every level from the Joint and Combin hiefs of Staff plan- 
ning phase down to the preparation of spot leaflets. Definition and history 
of psychological warfare; propaganda analysis and intelligence; organiza- 
tion for psychological warfare; plans and planning; operations for civilians; 
operations against troops; and psychological warfare operations after World 

wig. F 9" 

Macmahon, Arthur W. Memorandum on the postwar international 
information program of the United States, prepared by Dr. 
Arthur W. Macmahon, in cooperation with the Office of Public 
Affairs. [Washington.] The Department of State [1945]. 135 
p. ({U.S.] Department of State. [Publication 2438].) 

A working paper canvassing viewpoints and recommendations with 
respect to organization and administration of postwar foreign information 
programs. 

Thomson, Charles A. H. Overseas information service of the United 
States Government. Washington, Brookings Institution, 1948. 
397 p. 

Detailed study and analysis of the administration and operation of the 
overseas information activities of the United States. Although published 


in 1948, is useful for history of informational policy machinery. Many of 
the problems it deals with are not out of date. 


6. SPACE AND ASTRONAUTICS—ARTICLES 


Baldwin, Hanson W. U.S. space set-up draws criticism; military and 
science aides dislike the complexity and overlapping of program. 
New York Times, Apr. 13, 1959: 1, 17. 

‘“t * * in addition to its dependence upon the Defense Department and 
the coordination it must maintain with Defense Department agencies, 
NASA must also work with ten other Government and private agencies * * *.’ 

Conquest of space; role of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. Ordnance, v. 43, July-August 1958: 37. 

Cooper, John Cobb. Memorandum on the ‘National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958.” Journal of Air Law and Commerce, 
v. 25, Summer 1958: 247-264. 


Analysis of this important legislation. 
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Degler, Stanley E. The Washington space pie. Space Age, v. 2, 
November 1959: 24-27, 52-53. 

“The organization of America’s space efforts is one of almost incredible 
magnitude—with the inevitable rivalry between civilian and military. 
What are the responsibilities of the NASA? The ARPA? And who is 
boss of what?” 

Dembling, Paul G. National coordination for space exploration—the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958. In extension of 
remarks of Clifford P. Case. Congressional Record [daily ed.] 
v. 105, Mar. 16, 1959: A2215-A2217. 


Il. MEMOIRS 


Acheson, Dean G. The pattern of responsibility; edited by McGeorge 
Bundy from the record of Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 
Introduction by Douglas Southall Freeman. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1952 [copyright 1951]. 309 p. 

Presents ‘‘the central public record of Dean G. Acheson as Secretary of 
State,” and adds to an understanding of security policy formulation in the 
Truman administration. 

Arnold, Henry H. Global mission. [lst ed.] New York, Harper 

[1949]. 626 p. 


Memoirs of the World War II chief of the U.S. Army Air Force. 
Baruch, Bernard M. My own story. New York, Holt, 1957. 337 p. 


Memoirs of an “elder statesman” who, among other things, has had 
very wide experience with wartime industrial mobilization. 

Baxter, James P. Scientists against time. Boston, Little, Brown 
1946. 473 p. 

“The official history of the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment.’ 

Blair, Clay. The atomic submarine and Admiral Rickover. TIllus- 
trated with photos. [lst.ed.] New York, Holt [copyright 1954]. 
277 p. 

An account, from one point of view, of human and institutional resist- 
ance to technological revolution and innovation. Critical of naval admin- 
istration and administrators. 

Bradley, Omar. A soldier’s story. [lst ed.}] New York, Holt [1951]. 
618 p. 

An account of the U.S. campaigns in North Africa and Europe during 
World War II by a prominent American general. 

Butcher, Harry C. Three years with Eisenhower; the personal diary 
of Captain Harry C. Butcher, USNR, naval aide to General Eisen- 
hower, 1942 to 1945. London, W. Heinemann [1946]. 748 p. 
American edition (New York, Simon & Schuster) has title: My 
Three Years With Eisenhower. — 

Byrnes, James F. All in one lifetime. New York, Harper, 1958. 
432 p. 

Parts IV and V recount the author’s experiences as Director of the Office 


of War Mobilization during World War II and Secretary of State in the 
early postwar period. 
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Byrnes, James F. Speaking frankly. 

[1947]. 324 p. 
A book that deals primarily with Mr. Byrnes’ attempts, as Secretaryjof 
State, to arrive at a postwar settlement with the Soviet Union. 

Childs, Marquis W. Eisenhower: captive hero; a critical study of 
the general and the President. [ist ed.}] New York, Harcourt, 
Brace [1958]. 310 p. 

A “critical study of the General and the President’”’ which presents some 
details of security policy formulation. specially chapter 10, “From 
Yalta to the ‘Summit.’ ” 

Clark, Mark W. Calculated risk. [lst ed.] New York, Harper 
[1950]. 500 p. 

General Clark’s account of the World War II campaigns in North Africa 
and Italy and his role in them. 

Clark, Mark W. From the Danube to the Yalu. [lst ed.] New 
York, Harper [1954]. 369 p. 

A sequel to “Calculated Risk,” this volume contains an account of the 
author’s experiences as commander of the United Nations forces in Korea. 

Clay, Lucius D. Decision in Germany. [lst ed.] Garden City, 

N.Y., Doubleday, 1950. 522 p. 


Memoirs of former Commander in Chief U.S. Forces in Europe and 
Military Governor of U.S. Zone of Occupied Germany. 


Connally, Thomas T. _My name is Tom Connally, by Tom Connally, 
as told to Alfred Steinberg. New York, Crowell [1954]. 376 p. 

‘‘* * * he discusses the establishment of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, Greek-Turkish aid, the Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the Korean war, and bipartisan foreign policy.” 

Deane, John R. The strange alliance ; the story of our efforts at 
wartime cooperation with Russia. New York, Viking Press, 
1947. 344p. 

War memoirs retelling General Deane’s experiences as commander of 
the U.S. Military Mission to the U.8.S.R., 1943-45. 

Eisenhower, Dwight D., President, United States. Crusade in 
Europe. Garden City, N.Y., Garden City Books [1952, copy- 
right 1948]. 573 p. 

General Eisenhower’s personal account of World War II, about high 
strategy, the way victory was organized in the West, and important war- 
time political decisions. 

Feis, Herbert. ‘The China tangle; the American effort in China from 
Pearl Harbor to the Marshall mission. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1953. 445 p. 

Recounts the “American effort in China from Pearl Harbor to the 
Marshall Mission.” A close reading will yield a mine of information on 
how one vital sector of U.S. foreign policy was formulated and carried out. 

Feis, Herbert. Seen from E. A.; three international episodes, by 
Herbert Feis. New York, A. A. Knopf, 1947 [i.e. 1946]. 313 p. 

A “narrative of three significant episodes in the American search for 
national security’’ before World War II. Episodes are rubber policy, 


Middle East oil, and oil for Italy. During the events recounted, author 
was Adviser on International Economic Affairs in the State Department. 


[ist ed.} New York, Harper 
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Feis, Herbert. The Spanish story; Franco and the nations at war. 
[ist ed.]| New York, A. A. Knopf, 1948. 282 p. 
U.S. World War II policy toward Spain, with consideration of civil and 
military participation in policymaking. 
Finletter, Thomas K. Power and policy; U.S. foreign policy and 


military power in the hydrogen age. [lst ed] New York, 
Harcourt, Brace [1954]. 408 p. 


Chapters 12 and 13 contain former Secretary of the Air Force Finletter’s 
criticisms of and comments upon the determination of military force levels 
and the evolution of the Department of Defense. 

Forrestal, James. The Forrestal diaries; edited by Walter Millis 
with the collaboration of E. S. Duffield. New York, Viking 
Press, 1951. 581 p. 


Indispensable for the study of American national security policy formu- 
lation from 1944-49. The editorial comments of Walter Millis greatly 
enhance the value of the diaries. 

Frye, William. Marshall, citizen soldier. Indianapolis, New York, 
Bobbs-Merrill [1947]. 397 p. 


A biography of General Marshall’s Army career. 


Gavin, James M. War and peace in the space age. [lst ed.] New 
York, Harper [1958]. 304 p. 

Touches only here and there upon the administration and organization 
of national security policy. An important source because General Gavin, 
as head of Army research and development, was a participant observer in 
recent and very important national security policy determinations. 

Grew, Joseph C. Turbulent era; « diplomatic record of forty years, 
1904-1945. Edited by Walter Johnson, assisted by Nancy Harvi- 
son Hooker. Boston, Houghton Mifflm, 1952. 2 v. (1,560 p.) 


See volume 2. 


Hull, Cordell. The memoirs of Cordell Hull. New York, Macmillan, 
1948. 2 v. Prepared with the assistance of Andrew Berding. 
‘*Vol. 1 Gives briefly Hull’s own views. * * * Chapter 15 discusses 
in detail Congress, Public opinion and the Department of State (pp. 211- 
218). Vol. 2, chapter 19, * * * the advantages of non-partisan policy 

in the formulation of a fereign policy.” 
King, Ernest J., and Walter M. Whitehill. Fleet Admiral King, a 
naval record. [lst ed.] New York, W. W. Norton [1952]. 

674 p. 
The memoirs of Fleet Admiral King, Chief of Naval Operations and 
Commander in Chief, U.S. Fleet from March 1942-December 1945. 
Leahy, William D. I was there; the personal story of the Chief of 
Staff to Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, based on his notes 
and diaries made at the time. With a foreword by President 
Truman. New York, Whittlesey House [1950]. 527 p. 

Pusey, Merlo J. Eisenhower, the President. New York, Macmillan, 
1956. 300 p. 


A sympathetic account of the first term of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 
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Ridgway, Matthew B. Soldier: the memoirs of Matthew B. Ridg- 
way, as told to Harold H. Martin. [ist ed.] New York, Harper 
[1956]. 371 p. 


Memoirs of a diplomat-soldier, who participated in high-level decision- 
making in peace and war, and who climaxed his military career as Army 


Chief of Staff. 


Rosenman, Samuel I. Working with Roosevelt, New York, Harper, 
1952. 560 p. 


The memoirs of Judge Rosenman, a close associate of President Roose- 
velt, whose principal job it was to prepare and assist in the drafting of the 
Lease’ speeches, deal in part with F, D. R.’s role in the Second World 

ar, 

Rovere, Richard H. The Eisenhower years; affairs of state. New 
ia, York, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy [1956]. 390 p. 
An account of the policies and personalities of the first 4 years of the 


een administration by the Washington correspondent of the New 
orker. 


Rovere, Richard H. and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. The general and 
the President, and the future of American foreign policy. [New 
York] Farrar, Straus and Young [1951]. 336 p. 

“Background to the withdrawal by President Truman of General, Mac- 
Arthur’s military commands. * * * Deals with the role of the militar 
administrator who is subject to the policy decisions of political leaders.’ 

Sherwood, Robert E. Roosevelt and Hopkins, an intimate history. 
[lst ed.] New York, Harper [1948]. 979 p. 

A major source of information on World War II political-military de- 
cisions and decision-making. 

Smith, Walter Bedell. My three years in Moscow. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1959. 346 p. 

Personal account of the author’s ambassadorship to the Soviet Union 
1946-49, 


Stettinius, Edward R. Lend-lease, weapon for victory. New York, 
Macmillan, 1944. 358 p. 


Largely a general history of lend-lease up to 1944, but does contain 
here and there some very valuable information on the organization and 
administration of lend-lease and on decision-making in this area of wartime 
policy. During period covered by the book, Stettinius was Lend-Lease 
Administrator. 

Stettinius, Edward R. Roosevelt and the Russians; the Yalta Con- 
ference; ed. by Walter Johnson. [ist ed.] Garden City, N.Y., 
Doubleday, 1949. 367 p. 

An account of the Yalta “Summit’’ Conference by the U.S. Secretary of 
State who was present. 

Stilwell, Joseph W. The Stilwell papers, arr. and ed. by Theodore 
H. White. New York, W. Sloane Associates [1948]. 357 p. 

A posthumous edition of the notes, journals, and letters of the United 
States Commander of the China-Burma-India Theater in World War II. 

Stimson, Henry L., and McGeorge Bundy. On active service in 
peace and war. [lst ed.] New York, Harper [1948] 698 p. 


An account of Mr. Stimson’s record in public life as he himself saw it. 
The last half is devoted to his Secretaryship of War from 1940 to 1945. 
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Truman, Harry S., President, United States. Memoirs. [Kansas 
City ed.] Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1955. V.1. Year 
of decisions. 

Absolutely essential for understanding security policy decisions and 
decision-making. 

Truman, Harry S., President, United States. The Truman adminis- 
tration, its oe les and practice, edited by Louis W. Koenig. 
New York, ew York University Press, 1956. 394 p. 

An account of Mr. Truman’s Presidency as revealed by his official papers, 
speeches, and press conferences. 

Vandenberg, Arthur H. The private papers of Senator Vandenberg, 
edited by Arthur H. Vandenberg, Jr., with the collaboration of 
Joe Alex Morris. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1952. 599 p. 

While the major theme of this volume is Senator Vandenberg’s transi- 
tion from isolationism to an advocate of international cooperation, it is a 
valuable source for an understanding of U.S, foreign relations since Pearl 


Harbor, particularly from the point of view of a prominent member of the 
legislative branch of the Government. 


Wedemeyer, Albert C. Wedemeyer reports! New York, Holt, 1958. 
497 p. 

The recollections and observations of an American general who was U.S. 

commander in the China Theater and Chief of Staff to Chiang Kai-shek 


during World War II, and who made a special State Department survey 
of China in 1947. 


Welles, Sumner. Seven decisions that shaped history. [lst ed.] 
New York, Harper [1951]. 236 p. 


An Under Secretary of State between 1939 and 1943 writes of seven war- 
time decisions of U.S. policy “that shaped history.” 


Ill. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


There are numerous hearings and reports published by various 
committees of Congress which contain important references to US. 
national security policy. This bibliography does not. attempt to in- 
clude a definitive list of these publications. However, in addition to 
the congressional publications listed under this heading because of 
their special importance, publications of the following committees of 
Congress often contain material relevant to national security policy: 

Joint Committees: Atomic Energy. 
Senate: 
Appropriations. 
Armed Services. 
Foreign Relations. 
Government Operations. 
Space and Astronautics. 
House of Representatives: 
Appropriations. 
Services. 
Government Operations. 
Science and Astronautics 
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A. Masor Nationat Security Ponicy ADMINISTRATIVE 
REORGANIZATIONS AND THEIR IMPLEMENTATION 


U.S. Government organization manual. 1935—Washington. 

U.S. Bureau of Naval Personnel. Organization for national security 
— by the Training Division. Washington] 1955. 40 p. 

U.S. Command and General Staff College, Fort Leavenworth. Organ- 
ization for national security. Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 1954. 
Various paging. (5008/5). 

“The organization for national security under the National Security Act 
of 1947 and the Amendments of 1949, and changes brought about by the 
prorgeniantion plans of 1953. National security policies; composition of 
the National Security Council and coordination of its various agencies. 

Functions of: the President, the National Security Council, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the National Security Resources Board, the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, the Secretary of Defense, and various statutory 
agencies within the Department of Defense * * *. Organizational charts.” 

U.S. Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government (1947-49). The national security organization. 
Letter from the chairman [Herbert Hoover] transmitting to the 
Congress a study prepared for the Commission’s consideration 
on the national security organization in the Federal Government. 
Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 30 p. (81st Cong., 
Ist sess. House document no. 86.) 
U.S. Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government (1947-49). Committee on the National Securit 
Organization. National security organization; a report wit 
recommendations prepared for the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government. [Washington, 
U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1949.] 121 p. 


Task force report on national security organization, Appendix G. 

An appendix to the national security organization; a report to the 
Congress, February 1949, by the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 

U.S. Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government (1947-49). Committee on the National Security 
Organization. Report to the Commission. November 15, 1948. 
Washington. 4v. Mimeographed. 

U.S. Congress. Conference Committees, 1947. National security 
act of 1947. Conference report to accompany S. 758. [Wash- 
ington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947.] 21 p. (80th Cong., 1st 
sess., 1947. House. Report no. 1051.) 

U.S. Congress. Conference Committees, 1949. National security 
act amendments of 1949. Conference report to accompany H.R. 
5632. [Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1949.] 21 p. (81st 
Cong., Ist sess., 1949. House. Report no, 1142.) 

U.S. Congress. Conference Committees, 1949. Reorganization act 
of 1949. Conference report to accompany H.R. 2361. [Wash- 
ington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1949.] 8 p.: (81st Cong., Ist 
sess., 1949. Senate. Report no. 843.) 

U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Government Operations. 

Amending the Reorganization act of 1949 (Emergency reorgani- 

zation of the Executive Branch). Hearing before a subcommittee 

of the Committee on Expenditures in the ‘Executive Department. 
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EKighty-second Congress, first session. February 9,1951. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1951. 36 p. 

U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Government Operations. 
Amending the Reorganization act of 1949 so that such act will 
apply to reorganization plans transmitted to the Congress at any 
time before April 1, 1955; report to accompany H.R. 1979. 
Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 25 p. (83d Cong., 
1st sess. House report no. 6.) 

U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Government Operations. 
Legislation introduced and action taken by the 84th Congress 
and first session of the 85th Congress on recommendations of the 
Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government (Second Hoover Commission reports) Washington, 
U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1957. 274 p. 


Committee print. 85th Cong., lst.sess. House of Representatives. 


U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Government Operations. 
Legislation we to recommendations made by the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. Hearings before the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. Eighty-second Congress, second ses- 
sion, on bills relating to Commission on Organization recom- 
mendations. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off, 1952." 304 p. 

U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Government Operations. 
National security act of 1947. Haenitgs before the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Departments: Hightieth 
Congress, first session, on H.R. 2319, a bill to promote the 
national security by providing for a National Defense Establish- 
ment which shall be administered by a Secretary of National 
Defense and for a Department of the Army, a Department of 
the Navy and a Department of the Air Force within the National 
Defense Establishment and for the coordination of the activities 
of the National Defense Establishment with other departments 
and agencies of the Government concerned with the National 
security. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947. 746 p. 

U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Government Operations. 
Progress report on executive reorganization; status of legislation, 
reorganization plans and administrative action b on the 
recommendations of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government during the Bighty-first 
Congress to date, prepared by the staff of the Subcommittee on 
Executive and Legislative Reorganization of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, House of Repre- 
sentatives. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1950. 105 p. 


81st Cong., 2d sess. House committee print. 
U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Government ations. 


Leones ization by plan, and by statute, 1946-1956. ashing- 
ton, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1957. 19 p. 


Committee print. 85th Cong., lst sess. House of Representatives. 


U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Government Operations. 
Reorganization plan no. 3 of 1946; report to accompany H. con. 
res. 154. [Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1946.] 7 p. 
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(79th Cong., 2d sess. House of Representatives. Report no. 
2328.) 
Submitted by the committee under its earlier name: Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Government Operations. 
Reorganization plans nos. 1 and 2 of 1947. Hearings before the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 
Eightieth Congress, first session, on H. con. res. 49, H. con. res. 
50. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947. 248 p. 

U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Government Operations. 
Reorganization plans nos. 1, 2 and 3 of 1946. Hearings before 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 
Seventy-ninth Congress, second session, on H. Con. Res. 151, 
H. Con. Res. 154, H. Con. Res. 155, June 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 12, and 13, 
1946. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1946. 341 p. 

US. Congress. ouse. Committee on Government Operations. 
To amend the Reorganization act of 1949. Hearing; Eighty- 
third Congress, first session, on H.R. 1979, a bill to amend the 
Reorganization act of 1949 so that such act will apply to reorgan- 
ization plans transmitted to the Congress at any time before 
April 1, 1955, January 27, 1953. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1953. 31 p. 

U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Government Operations. 
eee of reorganization legislation. Washington, U.S. Govt. 
Print. Of., 1952. 10 p. 

82d Cong., 2d sess. House committee print. 


U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Government Operations. 
Survey and study of administrative organization, procedure, and 
practice in the Federal agencies. Agency response to question- 
naire. Washington, U.S. Govt, Print. Off., 1957. 11 pts. in 14 v. 
(2094 p.) 

Committee print. 85th Cong. Ist sess. House of Representatives. 
Partial Contents: Pt. 3. a veerr oon of Defense. Pt. 9. Department of 
State. Pt. 11. A-D. Independent agencies. 

U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. Scientific, professional, and administrative positions to pro- 
mote the national defense. Hearings, Righty fourth Congress, 
second session, on H.R. 9350 and H.R. 9405. February 21 and 
23, 1956. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1956. 63 p. 

U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. Scientific, professional, and administrative positions to 
promote the national defense. Hearings, Eighty-fourth Con- 

ess, second session, on H.R. 11040. May 10 and 11, 1956. 
ashington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1956. 43 p. 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Armed Services. National 
security act amendments of 1949. Hearing, Highty-first Con- 
Frees, first session, on S. 1269 and S. 1848, a bill to convert the 

ational Military Establishment into an executive department 
of the Government to be known as the Department of Defense; 
to provide the Secretary of Defense with appropriate responsi- 
bility and authority, and with civilian and military assistance 
adequate to fulfill his enlarged responsibility; and for other pur- 
poses. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 299 p. 
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U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Armed Services. National 
security act amendments of 1949. Report to accompany S. 1843. 
[Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1949] 25 p. (S8lst Cong., 
Ist sess., 1949. Senate. Report no. 366.) 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Armed Services. National 
Security Act of 1947. Report to accompany S. 758. [Washing- 
ton, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947] 16 p. (80th Cong., 1st sess. 
Senate. Report 239.) 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Government Operations. 
Action by the Congress and the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment on the Second Hoover Commission reports, 1955-57; report 
of the Committee on Government Operations made by its Sub- 
committee on Reorganization. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. 
Off., yee 98 p. (85th Cong., 2d sess. Senate. Report no. 
1289. 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Government Operations. 
Action by the 85th Congress on the Second Hoover Commission 
reports; report of the Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, made by its Subcommittee on Reorganiza- 
tion and International Organizations. [Prepared by Mollie Z. 
Margolin] Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1959. 44 p. 
er tables) (86th Congress, Ist session. Senate. Report 
no. 122. 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Government Operations. 
Action on Hoover Commission reports; report. Washington, 
U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1950. 152 p. (8ist Cong., 2d sess. 
Senate. Report no. 2581.) 

Submitted by the committee under its earlier name: Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Government Operations. 
Legislative action on Hoover Commission reports; report. 
Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1950. 21 p. 8ist Cong., 
2d sess. Senate committee report no. 7. 


Submitted by the committee under its earlier name: Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 


U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Government Operations. 
Progress on Hoover Commission recommendations, report. 
Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 388 p. (81st Cong., 
ist sess. Senate. Report no. 1158.) 

Submitted by the committee under its earlier name: Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Government Operations. 
Reorganization act of 1949. Hearings before the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, first session, on S. 526, a bill to provide for the reorganiza- 
tion of Government agencies, and for other purposes. Washing- 
ton, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 230 p. 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Goveiennats Operations. 
Reorganization act of 1949. Report to accompany S. 526. 
{[Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1949.] 20 p. (8ist Cong., 
Ist sess. Senate. Report no. 232.) 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Government rations. 
Reorganization plans of 1949. Hearing before the Committee 
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on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, first session, on Message of the President on initial program 
of reorganization of the Executive branch of the Government and 
Reorganization plans nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 of 1949. June 30, 
1949. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 42 p. 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Government Operations. 
Reorganizations in the executive branch of the Government, 
report. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1950. 83 p. (81st 
Cong., 2d sess. Senate. Report no. 2680.) 

Submitted by the committee under its earlier name: Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Government Operations. 
Reports to the Congress by the second Commission on Organiza~ 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Government; report of the 
Committee on Government Operations made by its Subcommittee 
on Reorganization. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1956. 
39 p. (84th Cong., 2d sess. Senate. Report no. 1441.) 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Government Operations. 
Senate action on Hoover Commission reports; report. Washing- 
ton, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 96 p. 


Committee print. 82d Cong., 2d sess. Senate. 


U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Government Operations. 
Senate action on Hoover Commission reports; report. Washing- 
ton, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 150 p. (83d Cong., 1st sess. 
Senate. Report no. 4.) 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. Bills to implement recommendations of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government (the 
Hoover Commission) Hearings, Eighty-first Congress, first and 
second sessions, on S. 2027 [and others]. Washington, U.S. Govt; 
Print. Off., 1951. 213 p. 

U.S. Library of Congress. Legislative Reference Service. Action by 
the 84th Congress on the Second Hoover Commission reports; 
report of the Committee on Government Operations made by its 
Subcommittee on Reorganization. Washington, U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1957. 75 p. (85th Cong., Ist sess. Senate. Re- 
port no. 95.) 


“Prepared at the request of the Senate Committee on Government Oper- 
ations by * * * Mollie Z. Margolin, legal analyst.” 





B. Tue PRESIDENCY AND THE NATIONAL Security Counci. 
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Government (1953-1955). Intelligence activities; a report to 
the Congress. [Washington, U.S. Govt. Print, Off.] 1955. 
6 p. 

“Summary of the intelligence organizations of various executive agencies 
and their coordination in the National Security Council through the 
Central Intelligence Agency.’ 

U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Foreign Affairs. Back- 
ound information on the use of United States armed forces in 
oreign countries. Report [prepared by George Lee Millikan and 
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28, a resolution authorizing the Committee on Foreign Affairs to 
conduct thorough studies and investigations of all matters com- 
ing within the jurisdiction of such committee, Washington, 
U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1951. 77 p. (82d Cong., Ist sess, House. 
Report no. 127.) 

U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
Establishment of supergrade positions in the National Security 
Council; report to accompany S. 1884. [Washington, U.S. Govt. 
Print. “is 1959. 5p. (86th Cong. lst sess. House. Report 
no. 827. 


“The positions will allow the Council to transfer certain personnel from 
the Central Intelligence Agency to its own staff in accordance with the 
intent of Executive Order 10700.” 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Foreign Relations. Powers 
of the President to send the armed forces outside the United 
States, prepared for the use of the joint committee made up of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and the Committee on 
Armed Services of the Senate. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1951. 27 p. 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Government Operations. 
Emergency powers of the President. Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, Eighty- 
first Congress, second session, on S. 4264, to amend and extend 
certain provisions of the First war powers act, 1941, S. 4266, to 
amend and extend title II of the First war powers act, 1941, 
December 20, 1950, and S. 101 (82d Cong., Ist sess.) to amend 
the Reorganization act of 1949, January 23, 1951. Washington, 
U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1951. 79 p. 

U.S. Libr of Congress. Legislative Reference Service. The 

owers of the President as Commander in Chief of the Army and 

avy of the United States. Prepared at the request of John W. 
McCormack, majority leader, Houad of Representatives, by 
Dorothy Schaffter, senior specialist in American Government, 
and Dorothy M. Mathews, research assistant in American Gov- 
ernment. ashington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1956. 145 p. 
(84th Cong., 2d sess. House document no. 443.) 

U.S. National Security Council. The National Security Council. 
July 1, 1958. 13 p. 

“Most up-to-date official statement of Council organization and func- 
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Operations Coordinating Board.’ 

U.S. National Security Council. Operations Coordinating Board. 
Washington, 1958. 13 p. 

““A descriptive statement of the organization, functions and procedures 
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U.S. President 1953—(Eisenhower) Establishment of the Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board: Executive order no. 10483, September 
2, 1953. In U.S. Department of State. American foreign 
policy, 1950-1955. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1957. 
Sea eet 6446; General foreign policy series 117) v. 2: 
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C. Tae DeparTMENT oF STATE 
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Government. (1947-1949) Foreign Affairs Task Force. Ap- 
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ization of Department of State. Report on H.R. 3559, a bill 
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453-688 p. 
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240 p. 
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**A study of the machinery available in the Department of State for the 
formulation and execution of foreign policy.” 

U.S. Dept. of State. Organization manual. [Washington, 1947] 
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U.S. Dept. of State. Secretary’s Advisory Committee on Personnel. 
An improved ee system for the conduct of foreign affairs; 
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D. Tue Department or DEFENSE 
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to Hon. James Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy, on unification 
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254 p. 
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Thirty-second report by the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. Washington, tis. Govt. Print. Off., 1958. 218 p. 
(85th Cong., 2d sess. House report no. ee 

U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
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velopment pe itions for the Department of Defense; report to 
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15 p. (86th Cong., Ist sess. House. Report no. 597.) 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Military Affairs. The gov- 
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from the Subcommittee on War Mobilization to the Committee 
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States. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1945. (79th Cong., 
lst sess. Senate. Subcommittee rept. 5.) 
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U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Naval Affairs. Establish- 
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Committee on Naval Affairs, United States Senate, Seventy-ninth 
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June 20, 1945. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. ., 1945. 
11 p. 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Naval Affairs. Establish- 
ing a Research Board for National Security report to accompany 
S. 825. (Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1945] 10 p, (79th 
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